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Art. IL—CONTEMPLATIONS OF GOD IN THE KOSMOS. 


Tue special training through which every man passes, 
in preparation for the pursuit of that object, whatever it 
may be, which he has chosen as his aim in life, has more 
or less influence upon his appreciation of all general con- 
siderations and arguments. Notwithstanding the com- 
mon foundation of all human intelligence, this diversity 
in the education of men must lead to such a different 
development of faculties which are in themselves essen- 
tially the same, that it may be said of almost any argu- 
ment, that, while the train of evidence which it involves 
will be easily followed by some, it will be quite enigmat- 
ical to others. ‘The widely different points of view from 
which men look on all important questions give rise to a 
general difficulty in introducing new arguments to bear 
upon subjects which have already been discussed, and 
often render it almost impossible to give them their true 
force and significance, or to make them tell, in their full 
meaning, what they naturally imply. ‘This difficulty is 
particularly felt, when introducing evidence from the 
study of natural phenomena to elucidate questions of 
philosophy and natural theology. For the habit of dis- 
cussing those subjects chiefly upon metaphysical grounds 
has prepared many to receive with indifference additional 
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evidence from physical sciences. This may be our apol- 
ogy for offering some considerations respecting the char- 
acter of God, derived from the study of nature, and may, 
at the same time, explain the reluctance generally felt 
to such discussions. _We trust, however, the time is 
not distant, when it will be universally understood that, 
to use the language of an eminent investigator in this 
field, “the battle of the evidences will have to be 
fought on the field of physical science and not on that of 
metaphysics”; and that the day may yet return when 
the study of metaphysical and physical science will be, 
as it*°was of old, more closely connected than it is at 
present. 

Geology has shed so much light upon several points 
which were considered as the proper subjects of meta- 
physical inquiry, that the connection already acknowl- 
edged between these departments of learning will grad- 
ually become more intimate. ‘The discussion respecting 
the origin of finite beings, so far, at least, as the decision 
of the fact that they have had a beginning, may be now 
considered at an end. For geology furnishes evidence, 
as ample as there can be upon any question, proving 
that all organized beings have been created at particular 
times, and have not, according to the theory of the athe- 
ist, an eternal, self-sustaining existence. ‘There is even 
evidence that their appearance upon the stage of the 
world has not been simultaneous, but that there has been 
a regular succession in the introduction of physical and 
organic phenomena, ranging over an immense lapse of 
time. And it is to be hoped that astronomical investiga- 
tions will finally settle, in an experimental way, the ques- 
tion of the age of matter. This question is the more im- 
portant, as, from evidence derived from the study of our 
globe, there is no such thing to be found as matter 
proper, simple matter, capable of being transformed into 
particular bodies, but only material substances, each of 
which is endowed with specific properties, capable of com- 
binations in determined proportions, and not liable to be 
transformed the one into the other,—thus presenting 
everywhere the character of specific finite existences, — 
that is, partaking of the general attributes which we rec- 
ognize in created beings. 

Before entering, however, into the investigation of the 
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question of creation, of the relations between the Creator 
and his works, it will not be out of place to mention the 
views of those who ascribe all the diversity which exists 
on earth to the action of laws established at its begin- 
ning. The argument generally introduced against this 
idea of a natural development is chiefly derived from the 
wonderful complications which organized beings espe- 
cially evince, and from their perfect adaptation to the 
circumstances under which they live, indicating design. 
But though powerful in itself, this argument is not con- 
clusive, inasmuch as laws may be conceived as involving 
a successive evolution. It seems to us, however, that in 
the character of organized beings themselves, in the repe- 
tition of the same combinations under different forms, 
living side by side, we have intrinsic evidence that their 
various kinds have each been the object of a special crea- 
tive act, although we acknowledge that this evidence is 
of a kind to strike the naturalist more forcibly than the 
philosopher. The investigations which anatomists have 
been making within the last forty years, in order to ascer- 
tain the identity of structure in the different types of the 
animal kingdom belonging to the same natural divisions, 
have a direct reference to this question. ‘Io determine 
the homology of apparently different organs, to recognize 
the correspondence of diversely modified parts of the 
same system of organs, is in reality to trace the various 
forms of expression of the same thoughts. 

Various kinds of corals growing promiscuously upon 
the same reef, presenting with permanent and unchanging 
specific differences an identical plan of structure, —jelly- 
fishes swimming over them in the same waters, agreeing 
with each other in structure, but differing in specific char- 
acters, — sea-urchins and star-fishes, crawling about upon 
the same corals, and presenting the most minute homol- 
ogy in all their parts,—are facts which cannot be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that laws regulating the 
phenomena of the physical world had of themselves pro- 
duced such combinations, in which an attentive observer 
must recognize thoughtfulness, premeditation, special con- 
ceptions, combined according to one common, fundamen- 
tal plan. For all the animals above mentioned have 
common characters. They are radiated in their structure ; 
but this idea of Radiation is expressed in them in various 
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ways, and in each class under a particular form. The 
special modification of the idea of Radiation which char- 
acterizes star-fishes and sea-urchins is totally different 
from that which distinguishes either jelly-fishes or Polypi, 
and the modification of the former class is still further di- 
versified in its different families. So it is also with the 
special manifestation of the plan of Radiation character- 
istic of jelly-fishes. Their different families present pecu- 
liar combinations of the type common to all. And the 
same is true of the Polypi. He must be blind, indeed, 
who cannot read a consistent thought in these complica- 
tions, evidently combined with design, in accordance with 
some intelligent purpose. It is reflection, it is premedi- 
tation; and we may fairly say, that each specific existence 
among animals is a manifestation of a special thought, 
that each family represents a combination of similar 
thoughts, and that every great division of the animal 
kingdom may be considered as a particular train of reflec- 
tion upon a fundamental idea. Of such fundamental 
principles we recognize four in the animal kingdom, — 
that to which we have already alluded, Radiation, 
that which is expressed in the type of Mollusca, that 
which is manifested in the type of Articulata, and that 
which forms the base of the most important among these 
divisions, and to which we ourselves belong, Verte- 
brata. 

The recognition in the animal creation of specific 
thoughts excludes for ever the idea of a natural develop- 
ment from law, and acknowledges a personal, intelligent 
God. It may be answered, that the establishment of 
such laws would in itself indicate as truly an intelligent 
God. But it seems to us an important distinction, 
whether the originating thought was of a law, from the 
natural action of which an animal should afterward be 
produced: without the immediate intervention of the 
Deity, or whether the being itself was the direct act of 
the Creator, for the support of which the law was in- 
tended. And surely the efforts to understand, so far as 
it may be permitted to our human condition, the concep- 
tion in the mind of God previous to the creation, if it 
be made in all reverence of spirit, is not only natural, but 
right, and a use which we are bound to make of those 
powers of mind which we have received from him in 
whose image we are made. 
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And may it not be said, that the simultaneous occur- 
rence upon the same spot of animals so diversified in 
structure, belonging to such different types of the animal 
kingdom, as those which have been mentioned, and to 
which we may add bivalve shells, univalves, cuttle- 
fishes, worms, crabs, fishes, and even whales, present 
the strongest objection to the assumption, that physical 
laws may have, in the course of time, called into exist- 
ence any living being? For how, in one sheet of water, 
under influences strictly identical, should the same phys- 
ical laws produce animals so different in structure? And 
what is true of all these aquatic animals applies with 
equal force to the inhabitants of the solid portion of the 
surface of our globe, — applies equally to the vegetable 
and to the animal kingdom. 

The particular location of animals differing more or 
less in different parts of the world, under influences al- 
most, if not strictly, the same, is another indication that 
direct thought, and not simply law, is at the foundation of 
all creation. 

We might trace these views with reference to the in- 
ternal structure of all the natural groups in the animal 
kingdom, and show that in every system of organs in 
each type, in every special family, in all the individual 
species, distinct thoughts are evinced ; that these thoughts 
are consistently connected, and have reference to the gen- 
eral relations in which animals stand to each other and 
to the surrounding world. 

It may be shown that there is a gradation in their 
structure, and that this gradation constitutes the founda- 
tion of all natural classification of organized beings. The 
relations between structure and form might be further 
considered, and their mutual dependence be illustrated as 
so many points excluding the idea that they result from 
the simple action of law. We might trace the growth of 
every individual that lives, and be more deeply impressed 
with the ideal connection existing between them. For 
here, within the limits of their respective natural groups, 
the germs of all animals in their gradual development 
present the same succession, —in other words, the same 
successive thoughts, — which may be read in the com- 


parison of full-grown animals of all degrees of organiza- 
1 * 
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tion.” Such manifold combinations repeated in various 
directions, which in themselves have no necessary rela- 
tion, can only be ascribed to an intelligent plan, framed 
upon due consideration by the Omnipotent Intelligence. 
We are thus irresistibly led by the study of organized be- 
ings to acknowledge the existence of a free, personal God. 

However satisfactory these results may be in them- 
selves, they do not, however, contain the full expression of 
the teachings of natural phenomena. Geology shows 
that creation has not been an act limited to any particu- 
lar period, that this world has not been made at one time, 
—that our globe in particular has not been inhabited by 
those animals and plants only which now exist upon its 
surface, but that many distinct periods, each character- 
ized by particular forms of organized life, have preceded 
the creation of those beings which are found with man 
now upon the earth. Geology shows that these periods 
have extended through ages, and that the organized be- 
ings which have existed during each are all different 
from those which belong to our day, so that we recognize 
a series of independent creations, which have followed 
each other in a definite succession. 

The researches into the character of the remains of 
those extinct forms of animal and vegetable life, upon 
which such extensive investigations have been made, fur- 
thermore show that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween them all from the beginning to the end; but a 
connection which is not that of successive generation, 
one from another, but an intelligent connection in the 
thoughts of the Creator, similar to that which exists 
among living animals in the plan of their structure and 
in their natural affinities. The animals and plants of the 
different periods are no more produced from one another, 
than the different types of animals and plants now exist- 
ing upon earth. 

But what is wonderfully surprising and very signifi- 





* In the sentences above, allusion is made to the general results bearing 
upon the questions under examination which have been derived from zodl- 
ogy, comparative anatomy, physiology, paleontology, and embryology, and 
of which extensive abstracts might have been given to substantiate more 
fully the conclusions presented here. We have, however, avoided care- 
fully all technicalities borrowed from physical sciences, in order to con- 
dense the argument, and would refer for the matter-of fact evidence to the 
a sources of information respecting the natural phenomena alluded 
to above. 
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cant is the fact, that, in their order of succession in geo- 
logical times, they agree with the gradation of structure 
exhibited among living animals, and also with the 
changes in embryonic growth which animals of the same 
types undergo at present. Now such facts have an im- 
portant meaning, in connection with the view expressed 
above respecting the creation of the animals of the pres- 
ent day. If it is true that they must be considered as ex- 
pressions of specific thoughts, so truly do the fossils teach 
us that these thoughts in their present manifestations 
are but the further development of the same fundamental 
idea, which has prevailed through all geological periods, 
from the beginning to the end, in intimate connection. 
Animal forms of the same types occur in successive mod- 
ifications through all these periods, and in a progressive 
series we may trace the fishes, followed by reptiles, birds, 
and Mammalia to the appearance of man, in such con- 
nection and such regular gradation as to indicate that 
they all belong to the same fundamental plan, and that, 
whether we view them with reference to their successive 
appearance upon earth, or in the complications of their 
structure, or in the phases of their embryonic growth, 
they represent in every way modifications of the same 
thoughts. And as surely may we conclude that this plan 
was framed prior to the beginning of creation, and was 
matured in all its parts, before the actual production of 
any special form. 

We are thus gradually led to consider the character of 
God previous to,the creation. For step by step, we have 
gone back to earlier and earlier periods in the general plan 
of the universe. 

Beyond the limits of the existence of organized life we 
find our globe itself destitute of animals and plants; be- 
yond the period when it had become a fit habitation for 
organized beings, we may trace it in the progress of other 
changes, preparatory to what it was to become at the 
appointed time, — the stage for the display of all this di- 
versity of life. And it is a point not to be lost sight of, 
that there is such an intimate relation between organic 
life and the physical world, — a relation of such a char- 
acter as to leave no doubt that the changes which our 
globe itself has undergone, from the time of its first for- 
mation to the time when life was introduced upon it, had 
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reference to the creation of animals and plants, and 
were a part of the general plan of which the creation of 
higher beings is the crowning development. 

The changes in the inorganic world, therefore, which 
cannot, even in their limited spheres, be ascribed solely 
to the action of those laws which regulate the material 
universe, must be considered as subserving, and intended 
to be subservient, to the development of animals and 
plants, and therefore organic in their general connection. 

How this earth and the other members of our solar 
system, how the other systems of worlds, how the 
universe as a whole, is combined, is a subject for the 
special study of astronomers, and we do not venture to 
enter farther into this field. But from the study of our 
own globe we may already learn that there was a time 
when inorganic beings alone existed ; and, from the inti- 
mate connection between physical and organic phenome- 
na, we may fairly infer, that this material world was cre- 
ated in view of life, and that the changes it has under- 
gone were brought on gradually and successively, as the 
changes which we notice in the succession of organized 
beings, and that these changes have been the results of 
specific interventions on the part of the Creator, as well 
as the appearance of the successive forms of animal and 
vegetable life. 

In the preceding remarks we have expressed the view 
which we would take of organized beings, considering 
them as manifestations of the thoughts of the Creator. 
We have also shown how this view may be applied 
equally well to all finite beings, — to the inorganic as well 
as to the organic world. And as soon as we are prepared 
to view organism as the expression of thought, we are 
also prepared to consider a question of great importance 
in philosophy, — whether the creation was a necessity for 
the Creator. As soon as we recognize in nature a har- 
monious plan pervading all its parts, — as soon as it is 
understood that this plan has been carried out, in the 
course of time, successively towards one definite end, 
developing always the same train of thoughts,— we are 
justified in concluding, that as it is now it has been 
from the beginning, at every following period, the result 
of a free determination of the Creator, unlimited, unre- 
strained in his works, save by his own decisions. And 
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we may find in this conclusion an additional argument 
in favor of the finite existence of matter. For if matter 
itself, in any condition, had been eternal and coexistent 
with the Creator, to receive only form, definite form, by 
his will, its very existence would have been a limitation 
in the plan of the creation, depending upon the nature of 
that primitive matter. Matter, therefore, must have been 
produced in succession of time, and various substances 
have followed each other in the order of creation; for 
there is geological evidence, also, that the different ma- 
terial elements of which our globe consists cannot have 
existed simultaneously from the beginning. We thus rec- 
ognize God prior to all creation, prior to the existence 
of matter itself, free to create according to his will, — the 
First Cause of all former existences, as’ well as of all 
present forms of life. 

Starting from this idea, we may now consider the 
Creator framing his plan of the world, devising the 
means of making it a material reality, and, as physi- 
cal science teaches us, developing it in a series of epochs 
through the advancing ages. ‘The consideration of his 
future works by the Creator, his determination respect- 
ing the plan according to which they should be framed, 
the order in which they should succeed each other, the 
means by which they should become realities, may be 
considered as the preliminaries of the creation. 

We have, first, from eternity, God by himself and in 
himself; next, God meditating upon his creation; then, 
God acting as Creator, upon a plan laid out from the be- 
ginning, for a definite end, shown in the connection of 
the phenomena observed in nature. We recognize, first, 
the beginning of worlds, kept together by laws regulat- 
ing their movements, indicating successive changes, pre- 
paratory to the objects which shall be in time produced 
upon them. We see these laws subservient to the future 
existence of organized beings, causing the different celes- 
tial bodies, and our earth in particular, to undergo such 
gradual modifications as will make them a fit abode for 
animals and plants. We recognize from the beginning, 
in these modifications, a determination to render this 
earth habitable first by aquatic animals and plants. We 
see the continents lifted up above the oceans, in small 
groups of low islands, to become the residences of the 
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first terrestrial plants, of the first air-breathing animals. 
We see, through successive upheavals, the land increase 
and assume the form of small continents, growing larger 
and larger through successive changes, assuming definite 
relations with each other, and finally establishing the 
continents as they are now, to become the home of man, 
with the animals and plants which live with him upon 
earth. 

But we not only recognize this adaptive relation be- 
tween laws regulating the physical world and the suc- 
cessive introduction of organized beings; we are led to 
acknowledge also the direct introduction of the creative 
power, in the appearance of all the successive organized 
beings which, at different times, have peopled our globe. 
The supposition that a principle of life, self-creative, 
might have produced by gradual changes all this diver- 
sity of animals and plants, will not account for the facts 
which we may study. 

The circumstance, that there is no evidence whatsoever 
of the transformation of one species into another, leads 
to the direct conclusion, that they are, all and every one, 
the product of direct creative acts, independent of each 
other, in as far as they constitute each a world in itself, 
with its own laws, and are related to each other only in 
as far as they form part of the general plan, the connec- 
tion of which is recognized in the organic relations that 
exist between the different types of organized beings. 
But, at the same time, we must acknowledge that these 
relations are not causal relations, — that they do not indi- 
cate a development one from another, — but reveal only 
the ideal relations in the mind of the Creator, which, 
with the intellectual powers we have received from him, 
we may recognize, as far as our spirit partakes of the 
Divine intelligence, — only in as far as, being made our- 
selves in the image of the Creator, we are thus prepared 
to understand his works, to recognize his will, to bow 
before his law, and to trace his views and objects in the 
creation, being ourselves among the numberless creations 
belonging to that great conception. The creation may 
thus be compared to a drama, the plan of which was 
-complete in the mind of its author before the first scene 
was written out; the actors in which were determined in 
their characters before they appeared on the stage; the end 
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of which is known to him before any witness has been 
allowed to contemplate it; the scenes in the midst of 
which this action is to appear were sketched with ref- 
erence to the future performance, before any of the 
actors were called into being; and the whole, with all its 
parts, in their mutual dependence, had an ideal existence 
with the author before it became a reality. And, as in 
the progress of this great drama new developments were 
brought out, the requisite actors appeared in due time, 
and in such connection with those preceding as to lead 
gradually to the final conclusion, in the creation of our 
globe and its successive stages, down to the present state 
of things. Though such a comparison is far from giving 
an adequate idea of the plan of this world, it will at 
least facilitate our conception of a successive, gradual, 
progressive creation, planned by the Almighty in the be- 
ginning, and maintained in its present state by his provi- 
dential action. 

We now arrive at the investigation of another very 
delicate subject ; and though upon this topic we possess 
much fewer data than we could command in examining 
those points which have already attracted our attention, 
we may ask of science to inquire, next, in what state 
organized beings have been created. And though, for 
the present, we cannot expect to offer very full informa- 
tion upon this subject, it will not be out of place to con- 
sider what may have been the primitive condition of 
organized beings. And even should our remarks aflord 
only suggestions for future inquiry, the subject is too in- 
teresting in itself, and on many accounts too important, 
to remain longer undiscussed among scientific men. 

If we start from the knowledge which we now possess 
of the mode of reproduction and development of ani- 
mals as they exist, we find that they all arise from 
eggs, and that out of these eggs grow new individuals, 
by successive and gradual changes. We know, further- 
more, that these eggs, in their primitive condition, all re- 
semble each other most remarkably, though out of the egg 
of one animal no other kind of animal is ever developed, 
except that from which the egg proceeds; so much so, 
that we must acknowledge in the egg of each kind 
specific characters, not distinguishable, indeed, in the 
material constitution of the egg itself, but none the less 
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essential to it, as it is not capable of transformation into 
any other species. ‘The principle of specific life with which 
each kind is endowed is the immutable character which 
distinguishes it, though a corresponding distinct organi- 
zation in the egg escapes our means of investigation at 
present. Successively the egg itself undergoes material 
changes, until the germ is formed within it; and this 
germ passes through further successive metamorphoses, 
until the new being assumes gradually the peculiarities 
characteristic of its parent. Some of these eggs undergo 
their transformation after they have been laid. Others 
remain in direct connection with the maternal body until 
they are far advanced in growth; and the amount and 
the extent of the changes which the new being acquires 
before it is freed from its envelope vary exceedingly 
in the different types throughout the animal kingdom. 
Even the degree of maturity of the egg which is cast 
prior to the formation of the germ varies in different 
families of animals. 

We are moreover satisfied, that the conditions under 
which animals undergo their development are no more 
the same for the different animals, than the degree of de- 
velopment which the egg acquires before it is free from 
the maternal body. ‘This being the case with the re- 
production of all animals, as well as of plants, we are 
justified in supposing that, when first created, organized 
beings were not all called into existence in the same con- 
dition, but were placed under circumstances best suited 
for their preservation and growth. 

We may next ask, whether it is probable that they were 
first created in an adult state, or whether it is not more 
in accordance with the phenomena we observe in their 
reproduction to suppose that even the first specimens of 
each species underwent transformation from eggs. We 
have no doubt, that, as soon as our investigations are 
made with a special reference to the settlement of this 
question, we shall arrive at facts which will teach us 
more respecting it than we know at the present time. 
And the difference which we observe in the reproduction 
of animals now existing seems to indicate that the con- 
dition in which animals were created has not been the 
same for all, and that the state of maturity in which 
they first appeared must have varied in different geologi- 
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cal periods, and at the beginning of the present creation, 
with different families of animals. 

We may not only assume that these conditions have 
been different for different families ; it is necessary further 
to conceive these conditions to have been propitious to 
the preservation and reproduction of all created beings, 
to such a degree as to secure their continuance for ages. 
The present condition of animals and plants upon our 
globe shows this most conclusively, inasmuch as all 
animals and plants reproduce their kind in consequence 
of their natural organization, without any indication of 
repeated acts of creation since they were called into ex- 
istence with man. Between creation and reproduction 
a broad distinction is therefore to be made. Animals 
and plants continue to live and multiply, in accordance 
with the law which regulates their existence. All we 
know. of the present creation leads to the conclusion, 
that all animals and plants that occur at present upon 
earth were created at about the same time, and have con- 
tinued without interruption; and that no new animals 
have been added to the number since man has existed. 
We may therefore infer, what indeed is demonstrated by 
geological evidence, that there have been periods of cre- 
ation at distant intervals; during successive geological 
epochs, all the species of animals and plants created at 
each period having lasted for a given time, to be succes- 
sively replaced by others; just as we see that the ani- 
mals which exist now, and which we are led to consider 
as simultaneous in their appearance, have continued to 
the present day. 

Those periods of creation, however, must differ from 
the periods of reproduction, during which animals and 
plants are simply continued; inasmuch as living beings 
then receive the peculiarities of each, are then endowed 
with the powers of reproduction, and are then established 
in their mutual relations, which are as various as those 
now existing. ‘This further sustains the opinion already 
expressed, that the conditions in which animals and 
plants were created varied for each kind, as much, at 
least, as those under which they live at present differ, 
and must have varied to the additional extent necessary 
to their first development, independent of a parent’s care. 

From the circumstances which are necessary to the 
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preservation of animals at present, we may infer some of 
the conditions under which they were created. ‘Those 
species which are by nature gregarious, which live in 
large communities, in which individuals of different sexes 
exist in unequal numbers, must have been created primi- 
tively with such differences. ‘Those which undergo all 
their changes in water, and live permanently in it, must 
have been created there, —the sea animals in the ocean, 
the fresh-water animals in ponds or rivers. ‘Those which 
require easy access to dry land, after they have under- 
gone their first metamorphoses in water, must have been 
created near the shores. ‘l'hose which inhabit only the 
main land must have been primitively placed upon it. 
Those which live as parasites upon other animals, and 
can only subsist within the cavities of other living beings, 
must have been created within the bodies of such ani- 
mals, after they had acquired their normal development. 
Those which dwell in the fur or between the feathers of 
Mammalia and birds, must have been placed there from 
the beginning. 

The question here is not whether the Creator could 
not as well have produced all these animals upon one 
spot, to spread thence over the globe, — whether he could 
not as well have created a few, to multiply and spread 
gradually over the earth’s surface,— whether he could 
not as well have created them full-grown, perfect in all 
the complication of their structure. Our task is to learn 
from nature what view of creation is most fully in accor- 
dance with the phenomena which we may observe in ani- 
mals as they exist now. In this respect it cannot fail to 
_be perceived that, with large numbers of the species, 
even if they had been created few in number, and in 
the full state of maturity, ready to multiply, their ex- 
istence, their preservation, would have been subject to 
so many chances of destruction as*hardly to have escaped 
total annihilation. This is particularly the case with all 
those animals which serve as food to others, and which 
at the same time produce normally but few young ata 
time, and at distant intervals; for instance, most of the 
ruminants, which are constantly pursued by the large 
carnivorous animals, and the greater number of birds, es- 
pecially of the smaller kinds, which fall an easy prey 
to a variety of larger animals. Even the circumstance, 
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that most animals bring forth at each birth large num- 
bers of young, seems to indicate that, at the time of their 
creation, there must also have been many of the same 
kind called simultaneously into existence. The fact, that 
there are animals which bring forth thousands of eggs, 
would naturally lead to the inference that they did not 
originate in single pairs. And, if we further take into 
consideration the circumstance, that the different kinds of 
animals and plants exist in harmonious numerical pro- 
portions upon the earth, we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion, that the number of representatives of differ- 
ent kinds must have been different from the beginning of 
the creation. For it does not seem that in nature, in 
their wild state, animals increase or change in their re- 
spective proportions, nor does this seem to be the case, 
to any extent, with the colored races om men, but that 
only the Mongolians, and especially the white race in 
their civilized condition, are capable, through. artificial 
means, of increasing largely and rapidly in number. 

There has never been a crowded population of Indians 
on the continent of America, excepting during the tem- 
porary Aztec civilization ; and neither in Africa nor New 
Holland have there been facts observed, leading to the 
supposition that those races, at any time, have gathered 
in large, crowded communities. 

The mutual dependence of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and their relation to the state of our atmos- 
phere, are other facts which would rather sustain the opin- 
ion, that animals and plants, when created, were called 
into existence in such harmonious proportions as their 
action upon each other, and their dependence upon each 
other, require. And all the facts respecting the geographi- 
cal distribution of both animals and plants, their spe- 
cial location, in accordance with the peculiar physical fea- 
tures of the surface of our globe, and the preservation of 
their natural limits of distribution through all ages since 
man has preserved records of the phenomena which he 
witnesses, further justify such general inferences, which 
the few cases of domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants that have been spread by the agency of man 
over wider areas than they primitively occupied, will 
hardly invalidate. 

Our next step would require an investigation into the 
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real degree of maturity and perfection in which animals 
and plants were created. Here, again, it seems more in 
accordance with the law under which we see them prop- 
agated, to admit that they originated as eggs, endowed 
with all the germs of that development which is peculiar 
to each species; that they grew successively to their 
normal state; and that, sowed in large numbers over 
districts which they were to occupy, they established from 
the beginning that harmony which still prevails. We 
are at least justified in adopting such a conclusion for all 
those animals which are developed from eggs in water, 
and may therefore assume, that the protecting influences 
under which they passed through their metamorphoses 
agreed with the conditions under which they now propa- 
gate, thus acknowledging a mode of creation which is 
far more in accordance with the laws that now prevail 
in nature than any other supposition ; granting, of course, 
that for each species the circumstances must have varied 
then, as they vary now, respecting the character of the 
egg, as well as the time required for its natural develop- 
ment. Is it-not much more in harmony with the laws 
of nature to admit that the Creator, in the beginning, 
sowed the seeds of animals and plants in large numbers 
all over the fields they were to occupy, in the same pro- 
portions as we see them now dropped from the stock 
from which they originate in the normal process of repro- 
duction? Such views agree too well with the present 
state of our knowledge of animal and vegetaple life, and 
the means by which it is maintained, not to appear natu- 
ral; and, though we may fail now to extend them to ter- 
restrial animals which are nursed within the maternal 
body, we must contend that they account fully for that 
class of animals which are normally developed in water, 
and for the whole vegetable kingdom. And it may be 
that, in the course of time, we shall acquire sufficient in- 
sight into the development of terrestrial animals to in- 
clude them in the same category, though at present their 
eggs are nursed, without exception, by their parents. But 
may it not be admitted, that, since we have but recently 
ascertained the identity of the development of all animals 
from eggs, and we see already the possibility of the larger 
proportion of them having arisen from eggs, we may also 
discover the way in which the eggs of higher animals, 
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even, may be reared, for the first time, without a parent, 
as it is rather against the uniform processes of nature to 
admit different modes of creation, though we must rec- 
ognize the different circumstances under which it took 
place? 

The fact, that the structure of all animals and plants 
consists of cells, which undergo various modifications in 
their growth, and which in themselves agree so com- 
pletely with the structure of the primitive egg, is another 
circumstance in favor of the view that all animals orig- 
inated primitively from eggs, and grew up, through 
successive generations of cells, to assume, under the in- 
fluence of the law peculiar to each kind, that structure 
which characterizes them when full-grown. In this con- 
nection we should not overlook the indications respecting 
the origin of living beings which we may derive from 
tradition, and from the religious and popular doctrines of 
the oldest nations, who, being from their antiquity so 
much nearer to the creation than we are ourselves, may 
have entertained more correct views respecting the first 
creation than we can at present derive from investiga- 
tion. Even the mythology of the most ancient nations 
should be consulted, and may also prove instructive in 
this respect. 

As for the celestial bodies, we know that they were 
not created in the state in which they now appear. 
Geology has placed it beyond a question, that our globe, 
at least, had undergone many important changes in its 
physical constitution prior to the appearance of organ- 
ized beings, and that it had an organic growth prepara- 
tory to their introduction. The fact, that this earth has 
passed through phases similar to the present physical 
character of other planets, shows plainly that it has had 
a youth, a growth, and an age of maturity; so that its 
formation may also be considered as furnishing evidence 
that all created beings began in an embryonic state, and 
were gradually developed to their mature condition. 

L. A. 
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Arr. II. — THE ACADEMIES AND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS.* 


Tne friends of education are ready to acknowledge, 
that very considerable differences of opinion exist be- 
tween them as to the value of the free-school system, 
and the extent to which it would be wise to carry it. 
We do not know, indeed, that many amongst us are 
opposed to this system altogether; on the contrary, we 
are inclined to believe that such opposition is confined to 
those who, from a conviction that theology should be 
taught in the week-day school, prefer the parochial sys- 
tem, as the only method by which their object can be 
reached. But leaving these few objectors out of the 
question, there are those who would send all the children 
in the Commonwealth to the public school, and provide 
for them the best elementary education at the public 
cost; and, on the other hand, there are those who would 
in various ways contract this provision and expenditure, 
and look to private enterprise for the supply of the best 
instruction. We find friends of public schools and 
friends of private schools, and both classes claim to be 
equally interested in the end, though divided about the 
ways and means. A difference of sentiment as to this 
point was plainly developed in the discussions of the 
American Institute of Education, during its last annual 
meeting, especially in the remarks of some of the mem- 
bers of this body from the State of New York, where, 
whilst we are writing, the question of free schools is 
going before the people for their decision. 

We shall have occasion, in the sequel, to offer a few 
considerations upon this subject. For the present, we 
wish only to say, that, in all the earlier stages of the edu- 
cational enterprise, there is no lack either of room or of 
tasks for all sorts of laborers, and that there can hardly be 
occasion for any conflict between the teachers of public 
and of private schools. These two classes of schools, for 
the time being, at least, help, and do not hinder, each 





*1. Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. Ninth Annual Catalogue. 
August, 1850. 

2. Constitution of Williston Seminary at Easthampton, Mass. 1845. 

3. Catalogue of the Trustees, Instructors, and Students of Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, Mass. 1849. 
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other. The community is not yet sufficiently alive to the 
importance of education, or well enough instructed as to 
the best ways and means of securing what is desirable, 
to provide, at the public cost, schools, which, by complete- 
ly accomplishing all that is needed in this respect, would 
make private institutions unnecessary. Even where 
ample public provision is made, there are many parents 
who, for various reasons, the soundness of which need 
not here be discussed, are unwilling to avail themselves 
of it. All that is done to elevate and improve the com- 
mon school increases the demand for what is far more 
elevated, comprehensive, and exact. The child whose 
mind has been quickened and partially cultivated in a 
primary school will not be satisfied with his slender 
repast ; he will look for some more advanced institution, 
where he can be aided to acquire the elements of scien- 
tific and classical learning. But in very many towns 
the expense of a Public High School could not well be 
sustained, and in many others this expense would ex- 
ceed the liberality, if not the means, of the inhabitants; 
so that, after the primary school has done its utmost, the 
academy or private school of the higher class must be 
resorted to by the few who can afford the necessary 
outlay. Only about thirty towns in Massachusetts are 
so populous as to come within the statute which requires, 
under certain circumstances, the establishment and sup- 
port of a Public Grammar School, according to the old 
meaning of the phrase, that is, a school in which the 
classics and the mathematics are taught. Besides, where 
private and public schools are found together, a gener- 
ous and profitable rivalry may spring up, whilst the 
benefit secured by a few from private instruction will 
continually prompt the inquiry, Is there not some way 
in which this great blessing may be extended to all who 
are capable of receiving it, — to the gifted children of the 
poor, as well as to those whom Providence has favored ? 
Out of this inquiry will spring Public High Schools of 
a superior description, the pride of the people, to be the 
rivals of our old academies and the like,—to carry on a 
noble strife for preéminence, in which the better is sure 
at last to prevail. 

This is no mere theory. Where common schools 
abound, academies and private schools abound. We have 
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not at hand the educational statistics of our sister States, 
but we finda great deal which goes to confirm this 
statement in the Educational Returns for Massachusetts. 
By reference to the thirty-seventh page of the tables for 
the year 1849, we find that in the year 1848-49 there 
was raised by “ tax, for the support of schools, including 
only the wages of teachers, board, and fuel,” the sum of 
$ 830,577.33, and that, in addition to this amount, board 
and fuel were contributed for the same object, to the 
value of $35,281.64, making in the whole the sum of 
$ 865,858.97. Now, looking a little farther along, on the 
same page, we find that there are within the limits of the 
State sixty-four incorporated academies, and that during 
the year above named the unincorporated academies, 
private schools, ‘and schools kept to prolong common 
schools, numbered one thousand and forty-seven. More- 
over, from students in the incorporated academies, tui- 
tion-fees were collected during this period to the amount 
of $61,694.97, and for all other academies and private 
schools the aggregate receipts during the same time are 
given as $ 240,780.79, making in the whole the sum of 
$ 302,475.76, paid in the course of twelve months, for 
private instruction, within the limits of a State whose 
public schools are at least inferior to none in the Union, 
whether as to number or quality. We ought to add, 
that all this is over and above, on the one hand, the 
interest upon the value of public school buildings, local 
funds, and surplus revenue appropriated to common 
schools, and, on the other hand, the corporate property of 
the academies. Of course there is much private tuition, 
the statistics and expense of which are wholly unknown 
to the public.* Further, by a comparison of these tables 
with those of 1846, we find that, whilst there has been, 
since that year, an advance of $216,000 in the public 
appropriation, the amount expended at private schools 
and academies has also advanced, though not in the 





* The above calculations are based upon the whole number of pupils for 
the year, as given in the catalogues of the academies. We learn, how- 
ever, that the scholars are continually changing, so that not more than half 
of this whole number are connected with a pis Bee at any onetime. Fifty 
per cent., then, should be deducted from the amount of tuition-fees. Of 
course, these short terms of residence are serious obstacles to the improve- 
ment of the pupils, and we are glad to know that the number of those who 
join the schools for a year or more is steadily increasing. 
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same proportion, the excess being $ 24,781, an increase 
of about one third in the former, and of one eleventh 
in the latter case. The state of education in England 
abundantly shows that private munificence and _ indi- 
vidual enterprise require the stimulus of public interest 
and effort. The conflict between the dominant Episco- 
pal sect and the Dissenters, so called, and the jealousies 
between different classes, as well as the distrust of edu- 
cation which still prevails amongst the more conserva- 
tive, prevent as yet the establishment of any common 
school system, but we do not find that the work of 
instruction is done in other ways, or that the portion of 
the enormous wealth of the country which should be 
devoted to this great cause is expended in the endow- 
ment of any considerable number of high schools and 
academies. Of the four millions of English and Welsh 
children, two millions attend no school whatever. 

We do not care to deny that our sympathies are 
mainly given to our noble Free School System, the pride 
of our Commonwealth. ‘This is and is to be our strong- 
hold. The confidence and favor with which it is now 
regarded are, we believe, sure to increase. But, as we 
have seen, there is a place still for other means and 
instruments, and the interest which we feel in the great- 
er protects us from all indifference towards the less. 
And it is a fact worth dwelling upon, that a very large 
part of the best education in New England has been 
given through incorporated and endowed academies. 
Without some acquaintance with their constitution and 
operations, and the relations which they sustain to the 
common school system, we can have no adequate knowl- 
edge of the means and methods of instruction that 
already exist here, and must be unprepared to make a 
suitable provision for future exigencies. A few pages 
devoted to this. subject may not be without value and 
interest for those who have the cause of education at 
heart. We must limit ourselves to the incorporated 
academies of Massachusetts, but what will be said of 
these will apply, with very slight modifications, to New 
England academies in general. 

The school tables for the past year, as has already 
been stated, give the number of these institutions as 
sixty-four ; but of this number only a few are schools 
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of any importance. In many cases, they amount to 
little more than good high schools for the towns where 
they are situated. But the few of a superior order are, 
it must be remembered, included within the limits of a 
single State, and some of them can boast of many years 
of true maturity and fame, and all of them are fresh, 
vigorous, and increasing in their usefulness. Phillips, 
Dummer, Leicester, Derby, Hopkins, amongst the elder, 
Lawrence, South Hadley, Williston, and some other 

names not so euphonious, amongst the younger, are fa- 
miliar to us in this connection. ‘These academies are 
doing a vast deal to raise the standard of education 
throughout our land. Their influence extends to our re- 
motest west and our farthest south. Many of them are 
furnished with considerable pecuniary means, and excel- 
lent appliances of all sorts for their work, and many an 
arduous post of instruction is faithfully and laboriously 
filled. 

It is not easy to present any thing like a full account 
of our incorporated academies. Such an account should 
embrace a statement of the time and circumstances of 
their foundation, the amount of their funds, the number 
of teachers, as well as of pupils, the average attendance 
of the scholars, the expense of tuition, the objects to 
which they are specially devoted, the peculiar type of 
Christianity to which they are consecrated, and the 
moral and intellectual principles upon which they are 
conducted. Some of this information can be obtained, 
in aggregates, from our School Tables, and the particu- 
lars of which these aggregates are made up might be 
learned from the returns that are annually made from 
the various towns to the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. We find that for the year 1848-49 the aver- 
age number of pupils was sixty-two, the average length 
of the annual term-time nine months and twenty-two 
days, and the average amount paid for tuition at each 
academy one thousand dollars. It should be observed, 
that two academies out of the sixty-four, not having 
any returns set over against them, are not regarded 
in these averages. We believe that during the year 
specified above they were not in operation. The histo- 
ries of towns and counties, and other historical collec- 
tions, with the catalogues of the academies, when they 
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are of sufficient importance to have any, furnish addi- 
tional items of information. We will endeavour to set 
down a few facts that have come within our reach. 

The academies of our Commonwealth are of every 
grade of excellence, from inferior grammar schools to 
the best English and classical high schools. In the 
majority of cases, as we have already intimated, they 
do not attract any considerable number of scholars from 
a distance, but are useful in supplying at a small charge 
the means of instruction to the older pupils of the town 
which enjoys the foundation. The fund in some cases 
is limited to the proceeds from the sale of the Maine 
land, which it was customary to grant to academies. 
In other cases, individual liberality has supplied bequests 
or donations, to a very considerable amount. Phillips 
and Lawrence Academies have property, each of them, 
which may be set down at $50,000, whilst the sum of 
$55,000 has been given by the individual to whose 
munificence we are indebted for Williston Seminary, and 
constitutes the fund of that institution. Dummer Acad- 
emy, in Newbury, is the oldest institution of the kind in 
the State. It was founded in 1756, but not incorporated 
until 1782, two years after a charter had been granted to 
Phillips Academy. We believe that this ancient school 
has not always kept up with the progress of education, 
but within a few years measures have been taken, we 
hope successfully, to revive its life and increase its use- 
‘fulness. Phillips and Leicester Academies have always 
occupied very high places; the former for threescore and 
ten, the latter for threescore and six years, have furnished 
our colleges with pupils, our schools with teachers, and 
many departments of business with well-trained young 
men. ‘The classical instruction given at these schools, 
and we may add at the Williston Seminary, is of a very 
high order, — far beyond the best college instruction of 
the last century, as any one may see, by comparing the 
account of the course at Cambridge between the years 
1794 and 1798, given, in a letter from Judge Story, on 
the forty-fifth page of the first volume of the Memoir of 
Dr. Channing, with the course of either of these acade- 
mies. We name the above institutions only because they 
happen to be known to us; that there are others deserv- 
ing the same commendation, we have no doubt. 
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The Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, at South Had- 
ley, is a somewhat novel and very interesting institution. 
It proposes to furnish the best female education at a 
very moderate rate, and, by requiring all the pupils to 
reside within the establishment, it seeks to unite the 
school with the family more completely than is possible 
in ordinary circumstances. Moreover, the building is so 
constructed, and the arrangements of the family are 
such, as to render it convenient and desirable for the 
scholars to perform domestic service, and reduce by so 
doing the expenses of the institution, whilst they benefit 
their health and enlarge their experience ;— altogether 
an admirable plan, a truly regenerated boarding-school ! 
Sixteen is the lowest age at which any are admitted, 
and seventeen or eighteen is preferred. ‘The candidate 
must have a good elementary knowledge of English and 
Latin, and will then be enabled to complete the course 
of academical studies in three years. In the year 1848- 
49 two hundred and twenty-one pupils were educated at 
this admirable school, at an expense to each of $60 per 
annum, exclusive of fuel and oil. The Seminary owes 
its existence and great prosperity to the efforts of our 
Orthodox brethren, and is of course under their imme- 
diate direction and influence. ; 

A somewhat detailed account of the cost of education 
at two of our principal academies may be interesting to 
our readers. We have selected for this purpose the 
Lawrence Academy, at Groton, and the Williston Semi- 
nary, at Easthampton. ‘The former of these, founded in 
1793, was known as Groton Academy until 1846-47, 
when the present name was given to it by our Legis- 
lature, as we need hardly add, in acknowledgment of 
the distinguished liberality of Messrs. William and Amos 
Lawrence, of Boston. The charge for tuition, per annum, 
in English, Latin, and Greek, is twelve dollars, or three 
dollars a term; modern languages, drawing, and music 
are taught for a moderate additional charge. The price 
of board, &c., for forty-two weeks of term-time, ranges 
from eighty-four to one hundred and five dollars for each 
student. We may add, that two scholars must graduate 
at this academy, each year, who receive back sevenfold 
all that they have paid in tuition-fees, inasmuch as there 
are eight scholarships, four at Bowdoin and four at 
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Williams College, founded by Mr. Amos Lawrence, 
which meet the expenses for instruction of as many 
students, passing from this school to those institutions. 
The funds of Lawrence Academy amount, as has been 
already stated, to $50,000. ‘The interest of this sum 
at six per cent., added to $ 3,264, the sum received for 
two hundred and seventy-two pupils at $12 per annum, 
amounts to $6,264, which accordingly represents the cost 
at which this institution was sustained during the past 
year, including the rent of buildings, &c. The names of 
only four teachers are given in the printed catalogue, 
besides the instructors in drawing and in French and 
music, but the copy in our hand contains in writing two 
additional names. 

The Williston Seminary is situated in Easthampton, 
a beautiful town in Hampshire County, with Mount 
Tom towering above, and the fair meadows of the 
Connecticut spread out below it. The act of incorpora- 
tion bears date February, 1841, and the school was 
opened for the admission of scholars on the 2d of De- 
cember in the same year. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than the name which it bears. Hon. Samuel 
Williston is one of the few men who are willing to give 
liberally from property which belongs to themselves, 
rather than to their heirs, and accordingly, unaided, we 
believe, by a solitary individual, he has founded and en- 
dowed an academy second to none in our. State, — an 
academy which, should the large views developed in its 
constitution ever be carried out, would grow into a col- 
legiate institution, a university for the people, such as 
President Wayland proposes as the form of school most 
fitted to meet the wants of our scientific, machine-invent- 
ing, railroad-building age. From the catalogue of this 
academy for the present year, we learn that the charge 
for classical pupils, and for those who take only English 
studies during the senior and middle years, is twenty-one 
dollars per annum, and for English studies in the junior 
year, fifteen dollars per annum. The additional cost to 
each student of board, &c., ranges from eighty to a hun- 
dred dollars per annum. Modern languages, drawing, 
&c., are taught at an extra charge. ‘I'he number of stu- 
dents is given at four hundred and five, and the fees for 
tuition, without taking into account what is paid for ac- 
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complishments, amount to $8,037. Add to this $ 3,300, 
the annual interest upon the property of the institution, 
and we have the very considerable sum of §$ 11,337 to 
represent the cost at which Williston Seminary will be 
sustained during the current year. We presume that the 
tuition-fees, &c. at the other academies do not vary very 
much from the amounts which are here given. They 
are certainly small outlays for a very large return, 
though, as we shall have occasion presently to show, 
there must be many, even in our prosperous community, 
to whom they are far from trifling. But we must look 
beyond these outward matters, and spend a few mo- 
ments with teachers and scholars. 

To most persons, an academy seems an humble place, 
and its scenes would be numbered by many amongst 
the weariest and the commonest which our life supplies ; 
yet, in truth, it forms a deeply interesting community, 
and, in its best estate, affords abundant scope for obser- 
vation and thought. It is at once a large school and a 
large family. The mere day-school, where the child is 
under the care of the instructor during only six of the 
twenty-four hours, well rewards the most attentive study 
and patient reflection. ‘The best minds are needed to 
watch over its interests, and its duties demand the best 

ifts and attainments. Education is a work at once high 
and difficult, and where it is carried forward successfully, 
the most curious facts are continually brought to light, 
and very wonderful laws are continually developed. It is 
peculiarly a tentative process, a process of experiment and 
ever fresh discovery, demanding sagacity in the applica- 
tion of the general principles which experience has accu- 
mulated. Minds are as unlike as faces and constitutions. 
The successful physician must be more than well read in 
his profession, — he must not be entirely unable to dis- 
cover the precise form of disease in every case, a form, it 
may be, which has never before been presented, — and 
the successful teacher must have the discernment to de- 
tect the precise variety of human nature which comes 
under his eye in any given scholar, a variety, it may be, 
which has never before been noticed ; —no easy matter in 
either case. But, as has been said, an academy is a large 
family, as well as school, and if it is what it should be, 
much of the work appropriate to the family must be going 
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forward within its domain. It is, moreover, a household 
composed of the most heterogeneous elements, — of a 
multitude of young persons just passing into manhood 
and womanhood, — young men and women who have 
spent their early childhood under the most various influ- 
ences, happy and unhappy, an unwise restraint or a fool- 
ish indulgence,— young men and women full of the most 
various life, eager, many of them, to learn, impatient, 
some of them, of control, all greatly in need of home in- 
fluences. 

Our academies bring together, for the most part, an 
older class of pupils, maturer minds, than are collected 
in our city schools, — young persons who at the eleventh 
hour have become painfully aware of the value of an 
education, or who have been impeded in a career of 
study, early determined upon, by the want of means, 
candidates it may be for the university, or for the situa- 
tion of teacher. Of course, there are many besides, of 
comparatively tender years; yet we believe that the aver- 
age age of the pupils at many of our academies would 
not fall much below the average age of students at 
Harvard College. In such circumstances, there will be 
a vast deal of rough and untrained, but strong and keen, 
intellect in vigorous action; on the part of many we 
shall perceive the deepest earnestness of purpose, whilst 
the habits of iron industry brought from their hill-side 
homes are sustained by a passionate desire for knowl- 
edge and a young ambition. It is evident at once, that 
most of the pupils are there for work, not for amuse- 
ment. You will not find them living luxuriously, with 
servants and horses in attendance, as did the boys at the 
Round Hill School, which flourished for a time on the 
beautiful eminence in Northampton. Their academies 
are not, like one of our modern Institutes for Young 
Ladies, “furnished with convenient and elegant car- 
riages, seating from twenty-five to thirty at a time.” 
For all this they have neither time nor means, and for 
all this they have no need. All the arrangements of 
their schools are upon the strictest scale of economy, 
and if, as is most likely, poverty awaits the scholar in 
after life, he is faithfully preparing to encounter it. You 
will find in miniature, — sometimes, we must add, in cari- 
cature,—a literary community, with the usual propor- 
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tions of real but humble merit, and empty, noisy preten- 
sion. The visitation-days or commencements of the 
academies are not very unlike similar college occasions. 
Indeed, we well remember a modest literary festival of 
this sort at Williston Seminary, which was distinguished 
by a large measure of mature thought, and many a liter- 
ary orator might be thankful for the wise and pithy sen- 
tences which the elder Dr. Beecher addressed to the grad- 
uating class. We are happy in the belief that those young 
men can never forget what the Reverend Doctor said to 
them, upon the nature and importance of common sense. 
It was cheering to hear him assure them, that no sup- 
posed supernatural evidence whatever could be sutflicient 
to satisfy men that one who lacked this quality had re- 
ceived a call to preach. 

A company of young persons brought thus together for 
a common object, and thrown much into each others’ so- 
ciety, will soon be animated by a very lively esprit de 
corps, and friendships will be contracted as lasting as they 
are unselfish. The alumni of our academies are begin- 
ning to form themselves into associations, and to collect 
the catalogues or fragments of catalogues for past years, 
and they find great satisfaction in keeping alive the mem- 
ories of the days passed at the old school in united stud- 
ies and sports. How many must recall the influence for 
good exerted upon their younger minds by the mature 
and sober students who are found in the academy! Nar- 
rowness and provincialism enough will be noticeable in 
the intellectual life of such an institution, but children 
need an horizon, were it only to save them from being be- 
wildered and lost in boundless space. The gods that are 
worshipped will be, for the most part, deities unknown 
out of the particular neighbourhood, — a Jupiter indiges, 
with his subordinates, the genii loci. Oftener than you 
wish, you will be told, 

“ Indigetem /Enean scis ipsa, et scire fateris, 
Deberi ceelo, fatisque ad sidera tolli.” * 

But provincialism, on a larger or smaller scale, is to be 
found everywhere, and it is frequently a good introduc- 
tion to what is comprehensive and elevated. 

It would not be easy to over-estimate the burden of 
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duty and responsibility which must continually press up- 
on the principal of a large academy, or to speak in exag- 
gerated language of the good influences which may be 
continually put forth by the faithful incumbent of such an 
office. Only men of peculiar gifts, — only men thorough 
and enthusiastic in their scholarship, firm, yet gentle and 
winning, in their temper, and of an earnest religious and 
moral spirit, — have any call to engage in the work. It 
is a position resembling the clerical office in some of its 
most important features, and the two functions of teacher 
and pastor might well be united in the same person, pro- 
vided always that the preparation and delivery of ser- 
mons should not be required. It is impossible that one 
should be at the same time a frequent and able preacher, 
and the principal of a large school; the labor of such a 
life would be insupportable. Dr. Arnold, the famous 
master of Rugby, in England, did indeed endeavour to 
combine these offices; but we believe that his sermons, 
which, as his biographer informs us, were prepared in 
much haste and at the eleventh hour, are, in comparison 
with his other productions, very indifferent performances, 
Yet the principal of an academy should have much of the 
pastor’s knowledge, and all of his spirit, in order that he 
may turn to the best account the rare opportunities for 
usefulness which his station affords. Every day furnishes 
occasions for the informal and truly seasonable word of 
advice, for the kind look, the cheerful smile, the encour- 
aging and strengthening example. What position could a 
gifted man desire before that which was so happily filled 
by such Christian scholars as Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and 
Dr. Abbot of Exeter, New Hampshire ?— would we might 
say, of Exeter, Massachusetts. How much intellectual 
and moral power did those men shape for good! How 
much elevated and disinterested affection did they call 
forth! Of how little fear and of how much loyalty were 
they the objects! How quietly and gracefully did they 
move about, during long lives of usefulness, the guiding 
lights and animating spirits of happy, busy. communities, 
sure to be closely associated in so many hearts with the 
sweet memories of youth, the “/umen juvente purpu- 
reum,” the days of health, and hope, and courage, and 
vigorous intellectual growth, —sure to form a part of the 
bright picture to which the busiest and the most world- 
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worn look back with longings, a picture which they can- 
not describe in any save eloquent words! Fortunate in- 
deed are the young persons who, when compelled to 
leave their homes, their Sunday schools, and their pas- 
tors, can be placed under such guidance. 

We have alluded to the moral influence to be exerted 
by the principal of an academy. We cannot so leave the 
subject. We must insist upon a direct and distinctive 
religious influence as of prime, essential importance to the 
institutions which we are discussing, and, we must be 
allowed to add, to all our institutions of learning where 
the young are absent from their homes. No young man 
or young woman can be prepared to dispense with a sys- 
tematic religious and moral culture, before the age at 
which the collegian ordinarily receives his degree. “Tt is 
a point that cannot easily be argued, because it is diffi- 
cult to discover more than one side to the matter; the 
whole strength of the opposite practice seems to be in- 
cluded in a vivid dread of sectarianism. What reasons 
can be given for the neglect of the very heart and throne 
of our life, when so much labor and skill are bestowed 
upon a merely intellectual discipline? Are superior at- 
tainments and experience, with a willingness to be of ser- 
vice, worth every thing to the young learner in other 
studies, and worth nothing in the study of religion? Do 
we not find that children whose religious culture is neg- 
lected grow up indifferent to spiritual things? Is not this 
one explanation of the prevailing worldliness? Must we 
not attribute the empty halls of divinity, which are so of- 
ten matters of complaint, in part at least, to the neglect of 
early religious training? ‘Those who are influenced in 
this particular by a dread of giving a sectarian bias to 
young minds, would do well to consider how often they 
who are thus neglected become, from the very want of 
knowledge, the victims of an eager sectarianism. The 
parent, the pastor, and the Sunday-school teacher, in the 
most liberal spirit consistent with a respect for their con- 
victions, should endeavour to urge upon the minds and 
hearts of the young the views of Christian truth in 
which they have confidence, and when the child is trans- 
ferred to the academy or the college, he should be dis- 
tincily commended to a spiritual guide. The village 
pastor could hardly fulfil this trust for him with any con- 
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siderable success, and it must devolve in the academy 
upon the principal, and in the university upon the uni- 
versity preacher or chaplain, —an officer who can as little 
be dispensed with as the president himself, and whose 
peculiar function it should be, in public and private, to 
gain the ears and hearts of the students. 

We should feel bound, in selecting a head master for 
an academy, not to prescribe formal tests, or directly to 
inquire into private religious experience, but to secure a 
well-instructed and earnest Christian man, who would be 
able and willing to direct the religious studies of his pu- ‘ 
pils ; and, with our views, we should not select one who, 
in justice to his own convictions, would feel bound to 
teach the peculiarities of the so-called Orthodox sects, — 
that is, we should select one who, inasmuch as he could 
not be classed as Orthodox, or have the confidence of Or- 
thodox persons, would of necessity be numbered amongst 
the people called Unitarians. Many a young man has 
lost the best religious impressions, simply because he was ' 
} removed from the religious influences of home and church 
to an academy or college where the provision for relig- 
ious culture is limited to a law requiring attendance up- 
on daily and weekly worship. Could the transition be 
made at once, under pleasant circumstances, young men 
would often be glad to pass from the Bible-class of the / 
parish to the Bible-class of the academy or college; but 
allow a year to intervene, and you will be met by reserve 
instead of frankness, by indifference instead of warmth, 
and by conceit instead of humility. 

So long as the Church is divided into sects, each sect | 
j must manage this subject in its own way, according to 
the best light which it can gain. Every thing in this | 
matter should be open and above-board. Whena school 
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is under specific Baptist or Calvinistic influence, let such 

be the general understanding, and let each sect be con- 

tent to train only its own youth, leaving proselytism for 

manhood and womanhood. It is the first impulse of | 
many liberal Christians, when they hear of a large school | 
under sectarian influences, to complain of illiberality, the 
easy theme of so much empty declamation. They talk as | 
if they were aggrieved. ‘T'hey are not, unless, in a com- 
petition to obtain scholars, their children have been lured | 
to the school under false pretences of liberality, and then 
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they have probably to blame themselves for a neglect to 
make thorough inquiry. The true course is, not to com- 
plain, but to build up and sustain institutions which shall 
be characterized by a Christianity at once catholic and 
earnest. Very many persons sincerely believe that a 
child ought for a time to be kept close to what is known 
as Orthodoxy, and they believe so for reasons similar to 
those which lead us to the conviction that a child should 
for a time be kept close to Christianity; they think it 
dangerous to place the young within reach of Unitarian- 
ism, just as we think it dangerous to place the young 
within the reach of infidelity. In other words, both they 
and ourselves, to a certain extent, put faith before knowl- 
edge, and with abundant reason. Whether they are nar- 
row and ourselves in the right, or whether we are lax and 
they in the right, is another question, to be settled upon 
its own merits; but, so long as we severally think and 
feel as we do, we cannot act together. 

In the Constitution of Williston Seminary, the foun- 
der has honestly met this point; and although we difler 
from him entirely in religious sentiment, we can find no 
fault with his course. He is convinced, as every man 
ought to be, that an education which does not include 
any religious culture is worse than useless, — that it nour- 
ishes conceit, and increases the power of a selfish being to 
do evil. He has accordingly made the following pro- 
vision : — “ To guard against the perversion of the funds 
to the maintenance of hurtful errors, it is hereby required 
that Protestants only shall ever be concerned in the Trust 
or Instruction of Williston Seminary, and that each Trus- 
tee and each permanent Teacher shall, on his induction 
to office, signify his cordial belief of the great and funda- 
mental doctrines, taught in the Scriptures, of the exist- 
ence of one true God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
of the fall and depravity of man, of the consequent ne- 
cessity of an atonement that our sins may be forgiven, 
and an inward spiritual regeneration that our souls may 
be fitted for a holy heaven; of repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, of justification by the 
free grace of God, and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, of the 
everlasting punishment of the finally impenitent, together 
with those other doctrines and duties of our holy re- 
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ligion which are held in common by all Orthodox and 
Evangelical Christians.” Every Sunday afternoon, the 
members of this academy are required to attend a Bibli- 
cal exercise, conducted, we may fairly conclude, accord- 
ing to the principles which are developed in the above 
statement, — not very definitely indeed, yet sufficiently so 
for practical purposes. Now, with the light which Mr. 
Williston enjoys, — whether it is greater or less than our 
own, we do not say, — what else can he do, than thus 
hedge his institution about? He believes that the relig- 
lous experience which has been developed in his own 
mind and heart is the only valid type of Christian 
thought and feeling, and he cannot be content that the 
religious training of the young should take any other 
course. Moreover, if he chooses to offer the advantages 
of his excellent academy to the children of Unitarians, as 
well as to those of Orthodox parents, the matter being 
thus fairly understood, they may be very unwise to 
avail themselves of his offer, but there is surely no occa- 
sion for any ill-feeling towards him. If we do not like 
his school, all that we have to do is to sustain schools of 
our own, to be earnest in ourown way. We have no 
doubt that in the competition for pupils the sectarian 
character of an institution is sometimes disguised, and 
this, and this only, is a fair ground of complaint. Per- 
haps we have pursued this topic to an unreasonable ex- 
tent, but we have not said half enough to satisfy our own 
feeling of its importance. It is as unnecessary as it is 
sad, that so many young men and women should be sep- 
arated from all special and direct religious instruction, 
} save what reaches them from the pulpit, — that in so 
many lives there should be a long and dreary season of 
spiritual indifference between childhood and maturity. 
We have said that, in the present state of education, 
our academies are all needed, and we have endeavoured 
to do justice to their work, and to the principles upon 
which they are, or should be, conducted. ‘They have been 
and are a blessing to our State, and their founders may 
well be regarded as benefactors of the whole community. 
And yet, whilst we would do every thing in our power to 
increase the usefulness of all existing institutions of this 
kind, we must still regard them as inferior in principle 
and in the mode of their operation to the Public High 
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Schools which have been or may be established in all our 
large towns. As it seems to us, it should be a great 
point of educational effort to secure, wherever it would 
be possible, a school of this kind good enough to do the 
work of the academy. We inust give some of our rea- 
sons for this preference. 

Education should be carried on as near home as may 
be. “Home is the best place for children.” It is most 
fortunate when they can return to a home after herding 
with other children more or less during the day. The 
bad effect of evil examples is thus continually counter- 
acted, and the hardening process to which the pupils of a 
large school, especially boys, seem to be subjected, is con- 
tinually arrested. Our Fourierite brethren are certainly 
right in saying, that it is a great exposure to be born into 
such a world as ours at all; and we must add, that, if the 
child finds evil, so he brings either evil or what becomes 
evil very soon. As it seems to be necessary, however, 
that the world should go on, we must try to make the 
best of it; and perhaps the best thing to be done with 
children is to send them to school for intellectual disci- 
pline and enlargement, and keep them at home and in the 
Church for moral and religious influence. In a large 
school, as in the world, the evil somehow comes upper- 
most, and proves very attractive. It waits for the new- 
comer in its most softened form; the scholar who en- 
tered yesterday has taken his first step in it, and is ready 
to impart the first lesson in its mysteries to the boy who 
came to-day. Nothing is better fitted to strengthen our 
faith in the Sacred Providence, than the recollection of 
the moral exposures of childhood at school. Who can- 
not recall many a fiery trial? That we are not all ruined 
seems to throw doubt upon that “report of ancient writ- 
ers” that “pitch doth defile.” Now it is of course out 
of the question that the teachers of an academy should 
keep a parent’s eye upon each and all of their pupils. It 
is physically impossible. They must be left much by 
themselves, or in each other’s society. ‘There must be in 
every large collection of boys at least a few who will en- 
deavour to mislead their companions, and will succeed to 
a certain extent. “In a great school, like Eton, no 
dame or tutor, watch as they may, can be vigilant enough 
to keep their pupils out of mischief, at all times and pla- 
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ces. They have no special privilege of ubiquity, and 
therefore, whilst they were elsewhere engaged, we perverse 
imps, some six or seven of us, would be sitting in secret 
conclave over what served us for a card-table, as grave 
and silent and solicitous as any cabinet council that ever 
met.”* Fortunately, our schools are not like Eton; the 
age and circumstances of the young people who resort to 
our academies are favorable to good order and sobriety ; 
yet there must be occasional exceptions, and all must 
feel the want of home influences. Seven years passed in 
the studies of the university are surely enough of stu- 
dent life, — enough sometimes to destroy every thing like 
courtesy and genial household feeling, when it leaves 
the greater virtues and the essential graces unharmed. 
On the whole, then, the removal from home which an ed- 
ucation at an academy involves is a serious objection to 
such an education. Let the influence of the principal be 
never so happy, it ought to be surpassed in adaptation to 
the particular case by that of the parent and the pastor, 
to one of whom certainly the child is thoroughly known. 
We may add in this connection, that there is great 
advantage in a graduated and systematic instruction 
of the intellect and the heart, and that this is hardly pos- 
sible, unless the pupil can be retained under the same 
guidance considerably beyond the very earliest years, the 
season of mere childhood. In many towns, the public 
schools are connected from the highest to the lowest, the 
pupils passing only after examination from the inferior to 
the more advanced, and great good has been realized 
from this arrangement. 

Again, it is worth considering, that, if we can secure 
the necessary amount and quality of instruction by 
means of Public High Schools, we avoid one of the oc- 
casions for the appearance of sectarianism, we do some- 
thing towards restricting its work and its manifestation 
to the home and the church, where it may receive its 
due, whilst we construct our elementary institutions of 
learning upon the broad platform of the Bible and the 
moral sentiment, demanding of the teachers to whom 
they are intrusted rather the exhibition of a religious 
spirit at all hours than specific instruction-in religious 
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knowledge at a given hour. The academy, we have 
seen, must be sectarian, in some sense. ‘The pupils are 
absent from parish and home; something more than the 
pulpit, occupied by one almost a stranger, must stand be- 
tween them and heathenism, and the principal must be 
for pastor and parent, and must speak upon religious 
subjects as he believes. Now no such necessity rests 
upon the day school, and accordingly sectarian instruc- 
tion is wisely forbidden by law in all the schools which 
are supported by general public tax. On the whole, this 
law is obeyed in its spirit as well as in its letter, though 
in parts of our Commonwealth where what is called Or- 
thodoxy decidedly prevails, preference is always given in 
the appointment of teachers to persons of Orthodox 
opinions, whilst- parents who distrust and dislike revival 
movements are sometimes tempted to withdraw their 
children from the public schools during the season of the 
year usually devoted to these very questionable efforts. 
In the main, however, our public schools are what they 
should be in this respect, only requiring, like most hu- 
man institutions, a little patience, from those who are 
unfortunate or fortunate enough to be in a minority. 
Happily, we can see a distinction between the Sunday 
school and the day school, which the National Education 
Society, the organ of the English Church Establishment, 
cannot see. In their view of the matter, a day school 
without catechism, prayer-book, &c., or rather with any 
thing but catechism, prayer-book, &c., is infidelity, social- 
ism, and Reign of Terror. ‘The children in the schools 
under the patronage of this society “ write passages from 
Scripture as exercises in penmanship, spell the Scrip- 
tures, and, in the opinion of some of the most enlightened 
supporters of the National Society, they ought to work 
sums from the Scriptures.”* Instead of the encourag- 
ing problems about oranges, apples, and marbles which 
cheered our childhood, — the delightful hypotheses in 
which John and James were represented as so rich in every 
thing grateful to the eye and to the taste and as ready to 
impart as rich, — the duly baptized (and the unbaptized 
also, if they can be found) children of the Church are exer- 
cised thus : — “ Of Jacob’s four wives, Leah had six sons, 
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Rachel had two, Bilhah had two, and Zilpah had also 
two; how many sons had Jacob?” Or, more safely, as 
not being suggestive of polygamy, thus: —“If Naomi 
made three loaves out of one measure of barley, how 
much might she make [have made ? — it is certainly a past 
transaction] out of the six measures which Boaz gave to 
her daughter Ruth.” It seems to be the intention of this 
society, not only that the children of England shall know 
the Scriptures, but that they shall not know any thing 
else; and this result is said to be realized in their schools. 
All such mere secular aphorisms as “ Prudence is not 
meanness,” are to give way to such statements of Scrip- 
ture fact as this, — “ Moses was very meek” (round hand). 
Since 1839, the national appropriation for schools in 
England has been very considerably increased; but the 
clergy insist that the laity shall have nothing to do with 
them except to provide means for their support, and, by 
their opposition to government measures for their man- 
agement, they greatly impede the efforts of those who are 
seeking to instruct the neglected two millions. The 
Lancashire Public School Association propose to the 
people of England and Wales a system, “the leading 
qualities of which they recapitulate as follows: —1. Un- 
sectarian and comprehensive ; 2. Independent of govern- 
ment; 3. Supported by local rates; 4. Managed by local 
authorities; 5. Based on the national will”;* and this 
system, though looked upon with increasing favor, is 
nevertheless still reckoned an ultraism by the majority of 
the nation. From all this we are delivered. Let us use 
our liberty. 

Yet another reason for preferring the public high 
school to the academy, as a permanent institution, is to 
be found in the greatly superior opportunity which the 
former affords to the children of persons of small means. 
The charge at the academy seems but a trifle; it is so to 
most parents, though not to all. But we are to remem- 
ber that the cost of board, &c., must be met, as well as 
the tuition-fees, and out of our cities the sum of eighty or 
one hundred dollars is not a trifle. In many cases, we 
know that it is obtained by the parent or the pupil with 
great effort and sacrifice, and the want of it must debar 
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many from the advantages of an academic education. 
Every one who has watched for any time the operation 
of our town high schools, can instance a large number of 
children who have gained during their attendance upon 
them, without money or price, what they never could 
have purchased, an excellent academy training. A vast 
deal of intellectual capacity has thus been rescued from 
waste, and both the individuals and the community at 
large have been gainers. In the town where we are 
writing, high schools of this description are sustained for 
all of both sexes who have made the requisite progress, 
at an expense to the town of $10 per annum for each 
scholar; and parents who can give their children their 
time can have them well prepared for college, for the 
higher departments of business, or for the occupation of 
a teacher, free of all cost to themselves except their pro- 
portion of the school tax, and the trifle which must be 
paid for books. We do not include in this estimate the 
interest upon the value of school-houses. There are 
very many towns within the limits of our Common- 
wealth, now without such schools, where a similar pro- 
vision might be made with ease, and with great profit to 
the whole community. The first great object of educa- 
tional effort is indeed universal elementary instruction, — 
the improvement of the primary, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the district school, where the training of so many 
begins, continues, and ends. But our work has not been 
done when thus much only has been secured; the public 
high school must now be opened, where the children of 
the rich and the poor may meet together, that no mind 
may be obstructed in its natural development, that no 
available talent may be buried. Apollo may herd cat- 
tle for a time, but he was not sent into the world for 
this, and only a foolish world will long use him in this 
way. 

There are a few objections to the extension of our 
high-school system, which we must briefly consider be- 
fore bringing this paper to a close. And we may name, 
first, the very obvious one of extravagant expense. To 
this objection it is not a sufficient reply to say, that the 
money devoted to the public school will be saved in the 
cost of private tuition, because, in the case of tuition- 
fees paid to the private instructor, the burden falls upon 
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those who reap a direct and immediate benefit from it, 
whilst in the former case it must be borne by those who 
own taxable property, whether they have children to be 
educated or not. The provision for the elementary or 
district school by a general tax is sufficiently justified by 
the increased security of property and life in communi- 
ties where such schools are sustained ; they are as neces- 
sary as roads and bridges, and if our villages are some- 
times very bad with them, they would be positively 
uninhabitable without them. We suppose, however, 
that this argument could not be used for any thing be- 
yond an elementary training, and, fortunately, we do not 
need to make any such use of it. The increased expen- 
diture referred to may be justified, even when it is not 
devoted to the erection of a barrier against the barbarism 
which ever waits at the door of civilization, as a wise 
economy, and as a wise charity,— a wise economy, be- 
cause the practical talent which these high schools de- 
velop and train must in the end enlarge the resources 
of the whole community,—a wise charity, for what 
better use can we make of the few dollars annually paid 
as a school-tax, than to bestow it upon the education of 
human minds? Ought we not to be willing, as public- 
spirited citizens and as Christians, to make sacrifices for 
such an object? ‘This is a gift which increases the inde- 
pendence and the capacity of the receiver; at small cost, 
it sets him free from hard and depressing circumstances, 
and makes him more trulya man. It almost converts 
the poverty of a child into a blessing, for it leaves just 
enough of difficulty to ward off the access of sloth. But 
may we not go farther than this, and ask, Is a generous 
school-tax any thing more than just, is it any thing more 
than a fair compensation due from capital to labor? If 
the ingenious and the wealthy are making the very ele- 
ments and metals intelligent, and putting them into the 
places once occupied by men, can they do any thing less 
than educate those who are to guide their machines ? 
Even where a generous education is free to all, the inter- 
val between rich and poor will be very wide, but without 
such a provision this interval must grow wider and 
wider. Can we afford this? In a highly civilized age, 
the value of uneducated labor tends constantly to de- 
crease. For want of intellectual and moral culture, the 
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new systems of industry, which are eulogized as the 
great improvements of our times, have depressed a great 
multitude to the very lowest depths of degradation and 
misery, below sometimes the last point at which life can 
be sustained. Paupers and thieves are multiplied, just 
in proportion as the wealth of a partially educated com- 
munity is enlarged. ‘The resources of Great Britain are 
known to all; but it is not so well known as it should 
be, that a state which has provided the means of educa- 
tion for only one half of its children was obliged in 1848 
to support every eighth person as a pauper. ‘There must 
be something very wrong in a system which issues in 
such a result as this. But we need not treat this subject 
as if any extravagant outlay were demanded; there are 
many portions of our State, where the people have for a 
long time cheerfully imposed upon themselves the tax 
demanded for the suppert of the best high schools, and 
neither the handful of meal nor the cruise of oil has 
failed. On the contrary, there has been thus far a very 
sufficient surplus for comforts and for luxuries. 

Many parents, again, look upon a public school as a 
place of extreme moral exposure; they dread the in- 
fluence of the coarse-mannered and neglected upon the 
morals and manners of those, the circumstances of 
whose childhood have been happier. They are willing 
to aid in securing the instruction of all, but, if they would 
speak out their minds, they regard the public school as 
an inferior place. They are not inclined to blend chil- 
dren who ought to be pure and refined with those who 
are pretty sure to be faulty. This objection would 
hardly be raised, we think, certainly it would hardly de- 
serve notice, were our schools open for our own native 
population alone. The sons and daughters of our farin- 
ers, mechanics, and day-laborers even, are good enough 
associates for any children. We should be sorry to have 
any comparisons instituted between the pupils from dif- 
ferent walks in life; we are by no means sure that those 
who have been outwardly most favored would bear off 
the palm. In our country, it seems to be a dangerous 
thing to be the son of a wealthy man. The children of 
the rich are too often the least worthy in the company of 
pupils; they should study side by side with the sons and 
daughters of the poor, if only that they may profit by 
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good examples. We have often observed with delight 
pupils from every sphere in life brought together into a 
neat, well-ordered school-room, studying together, play- 4 
ing together, and forming friendships which are sure to a 
be invaluable safeguards against the jealousies of maturer 
years. ‘The common school is the true leveller. It is 
worth infinitely more than all the Socialism that was \! 
ever dreamed of. ' 
But whilst we see no reason whatever for separating i 
our native population in their attendance upon schools, 
| we can well appreciate the practical difficulties of this 
| subject, in places where hordes of degraded and illiterate 
foreigners are to be provided with the means of educat- 4 
ing their children, — where whole ragged schools seem to 4 
have been sent over from the mother country. We have a 
not always been patient, when native pupils have been 
almost literally crowded out of our schools, and when 
strangers of a strange faith have undertaken to dictate 
for us our course as to the connection. of religion with F/ 
education. We have thought that our foreign popula- ! 
tion might have been content for a little while to use our 
free schools as they found them, and “not look the gift | 
horse in the mouth” before the giver was out of sight. i 
But when we study this evil more closely, we find that it ‘ 
presses chiefly upon the primary school, —that the dif- 
ficulty steadily diminishes as the training of the scholar 
advances, and as we ascend towards the highest grade 
of schools, the attendance upon which will of course be 
comparatively select. It is to be observed, further, that 
the children of the most degraded generally need to be 
sought out, and would most naturally be brought to- | 
” gether, for a time, by themselves, to receive peculiar and ! 
especial care. ‘They are the forlorn little creatures upon 
whom the devoted missionaries to neglected children be- ; 
stow their truly Christian efforts. We shall have more " 
and more, as the attention of the benevolent shall be 
directed to the prevention of crime, large charity schools, 
connected in some way with our city missions, and de- 
signed to prepare those who are admitted to their privi- 
leges for mingling on something like equal terms with 
the children of the more favored. On the whole, an en- 
largement of school room and of school means generally, 
together with the extraordinary provision to which we 
a? 
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have just alluded, will enable us to surmount an evil 
that must rapidly diminish whenever the tide of immi- 
gration ceases to flow in upon us,— if that, indeed, is 
ever to be. ‘Through the operation of this very school 
system, the foreigner becomes a native in the second 
generation, and infinitely worse than any temporary 
inconvenience would be separate schools or no schools at 
all for these new-comers. What will be the issue if the 
flood continues to sweep over us, we will not attempt to 
say; but we are persuaded that the weight of the present 
burden need not prevent the successful development of 
our free-school system. 

But, it is said, finally, that schools which cost the 
parent nothing are not attended; the cheaply gained 
privilege is undervalued. And here objectors are right 
as to the fact, but wrong as to the inference to be drawn 
from it. Non-attendance and irregular attendance are 
indeed the most serious obstacles against which the 
friends of education are obliged to contend, as yet, we 
are sorry to add, with but little success. ‘To many, the 
evil seems so serious, that they are tempted to call in 
the aid of the law for its abatement or removal. ‘The 
would have free schools for all and compel all to attend 
them. ‘Their arguments for this course do not satisfy us 
that it is in accordance with the spirit of our institutions 
and the temper of our people. We are convinced that a 
law compelling attendance upon school could not be 
passed, and that, if passed, it would not be enforced. It 
may do well enough in Prussia, but it would be out of 
place in New England. But if we cannot join with 
those who would secure attendance by law, we are quite 
as far from agreeing with those who would meet the evil 
complained of with a tuition-fee. It is the merest theo- 
rizing in the world to trace this non-attendance and 
irregular attendance to the fact that our schools are free. 
If a charge should be made for instruction, the condition 
of things in this respect would be made far worse than 
it is; a few might be induced to send their children 
more constantly, but a far larger number would be led 
to keep them away from school altogether. 

Those who discuss this subject do not distinguish, as 
they should, between schools which are sustained from 
the interest of a permanent fund, established once for all 
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time, and schools which are sustained by a yearly tax. 
A neglect of this distinction was to be noticed in the 
discussions of the American Institute, at the meeting to 
which we have already referred. A permanent fund, so 
large as to render all further exertion to obtain pecuniary 
means unnecessary, is as bad for the schools as for the 
churches of a Commonwealth. Under the operation of 
such a system, we may indeed look for any amount of 
indifference. But where the tax which sustains the insti- 
tutions of learning is voted and paid anew each year, the 
citizen feels that he is contributing something, though 
it may be only a little, and his interest is kept alive. 
Our schools in Massachusetts are absolutely without 
pecuniary charge only to those who have no taxable 
property, and those who sustain them are very far from 
feeling that they are sustained without any effort. In 
attempting to account for the neglect of school privileges, 
we must distinguish between absolute non-attendance 
and irregular attendance. The children who are never 
in our schools at all must belong, for the most part, to 
parents who, from extreme degradation, either know 
nothing about any schools, or are utterly insensible to 
the importance of education. It is very plain that what 
they need is the visit of the missionary, not a demand 
for a tuition-fee. Does any one suppose that the poor, 
neglected children, who swarm in our cities and lurk in 
the dark corners of villages, would be sent to school pro- 
vided only it cost their parents something to send them ? 
Now these children are returned as a part of the popula- 
tion between the ages of five and fifteen, and of course 
they are reckoned as absentees from school. Again, 
with regard to irregular attendance, whilst it may be 
true that it would be lessened if a tuition-fee reminded 
the parent of the loss which his child must sustain by 
absence, it is equally true that this same charge would 
be so burdensome to others, as practically to exclude 
them from the advantages of instruction ; it might benefit 
careless, thoughtless parents, at the expense of the de- 
serving and struggling. Or, again, some indifferent par- 
ent might be aroused by the demand of a fee to make 
use of the schools, and some miserly parents might be 
moved by the same demand to dispense with them. 
In attempting to remedy the evil in one direction, you 
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increase it in another direction. And yet again, irregular 
attendance is often inevitable. The children who are 
sent to our free schools are very often spared from home, 
and the place of mechanical, agricultural, or commercial 
labor, only ata great sacrifice on the part of their parents. 
There is an enormous tax paid in this way, which is not 
set down in the school returns. There is no need of in- 
creasing the burden by the addition of a pecuniary assess- 
ment. Even under our admirable school system, there are 
parents enough who are made very sensible of the value 
of an education by the efforts which they are called upon 
to make in order to secure it for their children. It is 
very easy for those who are surrounded by household 
domestics and assistants of all sorts to wonder why 
parents will not send children to schools which cost them 
nothing. We could tell such persons of many parents 
for whom there are no such schools, simply because the 
attendance of their children upon any schools robs them 
of aid without which their various tasks are almost in- 
supportable. It is with them as if some of us should 
send our body-servants and nursery-maids and cooks to 
be instructed during six hours of the day, performing 
their duties ourselves meanwhile. Should we need to 
pay a pecuniary fee for their education in order to feel 
that it cost us something? Would it be strange if we 
should keep them at home occasionally for a day or 
more? If it be true, and it is far from being always the 
case, that the private school is more regularly attended 
than the public school, it is a sufficient explanation of 
the difference to say, that the public school, unlike the 
private school, is made up largely of children whose ser- 
vices at home are often indispensable. The private 
school costs the parent from fifty to one hundred dollars 
per annum, the public school he often pays for with al- 
most intolerable toil. ‘This irregularity is indeed a great 
hindrance to teachers and pupils, but patient effort and 
judicious arrangements will do much to overcome it. 
Where the circumstances of the scholars favor it, as for 
example in the Boston Public Latin School, a remarkable 
regularity of attendance has been secured, —a regularity 
which does not need to be increased by the charge of a 
“ sixpence,” the sum named by one of the speakers in 
the discussions of the Institute, or by any other charge 
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whatsoever. We are persuaded that, as our schools im- 
prove, and become for this reason more attractive, and 
as parents are more and more aroused to a sense of the 
importance of education, this evil will be everywhere 
diminished. 

We began with the academy, we end with the high 
school. In the former we feel, and have been able to 
express, a hearty interest, and we have used words of 
high commendation, we trust with reason; and yet for 
the latter our sympathies are deeper and our hopes 
larger. We are not sure that our academies might not 
be abandoned as mere schools, and expanded into popu- 
lar colleges, if a public high school could be established in 
every town where there is sufficient pecuniary ability. 
The children of the less populous and feebler towns might 
be sent to the high schools of the neighbouring region, 
just as they are now sent to the academies, a tuition- 
fee being exacted of them in the one case as in the other. 
We may add, that this practice already prevails to a cer- 
tain extent. Meanwhile, we trust that, whilst all classes 
of schools are built up by a generous competition, the 
public high school will come prominently into notice 
and favor. We have already schools of this description 
which are not surpassed by any academies or private 
schools throughout the Union, whether in scholarship or 
in discipline. We hope and believe that this will be 
more and more the case. The schools for the péople 
should be, in all their departments, the best schools which 
wisdom and goodness can devise, and wealth purchase. 
Like the churches, they should be one and the same for 
all. As the wealthy do not go apart from the less 
favored with their choice clergyman, so their children 
ought not to go apart with their choice teacher. A 
thorough school education should be as free as the hard 
circumstances of many of our fellow-citizens will permit 
us to make it. R. FE. 
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A Dark Morning. 


Arr. Il. — POETRY. 


A DARK MORNING. 


Can this be morn? I heard the cock 
Cry, long ago, the morning hour ; 

And through the darkness, now, the clock 
Speaks plainly from the neighbouring tower. 


And yet the mantling autumn-shower, 
So cold and thick, prolongs the night ; 

Nor star, nor moon, nor sun hath power 
To show the faintest gleam of light. 


Where’er I turn my straining sight, 
I see no living, moving form, 

Save black-wing’d clouds in heavy flight, 
And trees that tremble in the storm. 


From Eastern chambers of the deep, 
No day-spring breaks to greet my eyes, 
But sea-born mists, wild-gathering, sweep, 
Confounding earth and seas and skies. 


Their endless legions rise and rise, — 
The storm-wind’s trumpet-blast obey, — 

The scattered crown of Autumn flies 
Before that murky, grim array. 


Where is the world that, yesterday, 

With tranquil beauty tranced my sight, 
As, bosomed in the skies, it lay 

A paradise of love and light ? 


Where are the skies that met my gaze, 

And seemed to kiss the earth’s fair face, 
While over it the summer-haze 

Hung health and beauty, glow and grace ? 


Wait a few hours ; — the sun, once more, 
Who now, behind this cloudy night, 
Still burns and shines undimmed, shall pour 


On earth’s drenched fields fresh floods of light. 


Then shalt thou know, though clouds and night 
Earth’s “ little day ”’ may wrap in gloom, 
Above, around thee, heavenly light, 
Unbroken day, and spring-time bloom. 
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Though clouds of care and fear and woe 
Rise thick and dark from life’s wild sea, 
O’er joy’s pale form the bier-cloth throw, 
And life’s green leaves and fair flowers flee, — 


Yet let the clouds of trouble roll, — 
Let them roll on and all pass by, — 

And be not thou cast down, my soul, 
But lift thy trusting eyes on high! 


There, in the palace of the sky, 

In light and loveliness and love, 
Serene, in cloudless majesty, 

Thy King and Father dwells above. 


Wait a few hours, —and thou shalt know, 
And see “ with unbeclouded eye,” 

Though night and grief dwell here below, 
Sunshine and gladness reign on high. 


Then shall these storms of earth, that seem 
To swallow heaven, have passed away, 
Like shadows of a troubled dream, 
When morning mists are lost in day. 





THE LAST OF THE “STRUNG PEARLS.” 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK RUCKERT. 


* * * * * 


TREE of my life, behold, the searching autumn-wind 

Beneath thy show of leaves a hidden fruit would find! 
Whatever beareth fruit may welcome Autumn’s breath, — 

To that which bears but leaves it is the blast of death ! 

The swallow quits her nest and seeks a warmer shore ; 

O soul, earth’s joy is gone ! — spread thy white wings and soar ! 
My heart would find the Spring, where frowns no winter-storm ; 
The rose that in its heart bears neither thorn nor worm. 

I know a garden well where all the springs are found, 

That visit in their flight each zone the wide world round. 

I know a garden well where blossom ne’er was lost ; 

Where all bears fruit that here was nipped by early frost. 

A fragment is my song, — and so is all of earth, 

That waits for that beyond to give it perfect birth. 

The love that in the sky the wreath of Pleiads hung 

On an invisible thread these pearls of mine hath strung. 
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LONGING AFTER THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE INVISIBLE. 


A PSALM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH ZCHOKKE. 


My soul seeks Thee! 
Thee, Father Spirit, Uncreated One, 
Jehovah, Alla, Buddha, Bramah, Thee ! 
Round whose eternal throne, in the eternal All, 
The myriads of suns are burning ; 
Whose name the rocky globe’s millennia, yearning, 


Whisper with awe, Thy nature never learning, — 
I seek for Thee ! 


I seek for Thee ! 
Why hidest Thou from me? 
Is it not Thou whose word first bade me be ? 
Did I call forth myself, when I was not? 
I ama ray from ‘Thine own light, 
Wondrously shrouded in this earth-stone’s ashes. 
Thou art my Father and the Universe’s ; 
It is Thy child that calls, through mystery’s night, — 
Thy child, — why dost Thou veil Thee from my sight ? 


I sought for Thee! 
1 soared aloft on prayer’s ecstatic pinion ; 
The mortal body sank to dust ; 
With tears of love its eyes were gently darkened ; 
The soul flew, wandering, through the starry tent, — 
In quest of Thee from world to world it went, 
And cried, till all the worlds the cry repeated, — 
** Worid-Father, show Thyself to me!” 
There came no answer from immensity ! 
The suns flew off and back ; 
The earths went rolling in their ancient track, 
And, in the brazen law of the Eternities, 
The Universe of being still moved on. 
And then I woke up, shuddering, loving, weeping, 
From my faith’s dream. 
The breath of Nature thundering shook the air ; 
Yet was Thy voice, my Father, silent there, 
Thy footprints I beheld, but Thee I saw nowhere ! 


Still sought I Thee, 
Whom spirit-tongues are praising all the ages! 
I hearkened for the word of saints and sages, 
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And Pontiffs, Bonzes, Imans, Lamas, 

All, with one voice, proclaimed Thy majesty. — 

No, Holy One! Thou soul and source of being ! 

They preached themselves alone, — not Thee! 

Not for Thy praise 

The daggers of their faith they sharpen ; 

Not for Thy praise 

Their Golgothas they raise ; 

Not in Thy name 

Doth the High-priest’s proud curse from the High altar flame ! 
They preached themselves alone, — not Thee ! 

In frenzy’s waste, while from Thy path they stray, 

No wilder monsters plague this mortal night than they ! 


I sought for Thee ! 
Mysterious One, veiled in Thine own All-presence ! 
I glided with Investigation’s torch 
Through Nature’s secret chambers. 
I saw the boundless, endless stream of life, 
Unfathomable, inexhaustible, 
Surge through the veins of animals and plants ; 
Saw in the water-drop the peopled sea ; 
The blade of grass a town of bustling life ; 
The earth a giant creature of the heavens. 
I saw the crystal melt away in smoke, 
And from invisible gas world-seas outstream ; 
The electric spark dart through the organic whole 
With magical creative power, — 
Here in the steel’s magnetic virtue, 
There in the fish’s palsying stroke, — 
Flash, like a wing of fire, around the pole, 
And from the summer-cloud its blessings, thundering, roll. 
And solitary, shuddering, 
I stood, at length, on Nature’s farthest shore, 
Where, on the mass of dull, dead stuff, 
All things creating and annihilating, 
Life’s restless play of billows breaks for evermore. 
Then cried I loud, ‘*O God, my God! where art Thou ? ” 
This dumb, dead nothing, and this living play, 
Swallowing each other now, and now repelling, 
In everlasting strife, — 
Is this the unexhausted, primal source of life ? 
One single lightning-flash of thought, 
Sent from my spirit through this chaos, 
Is something more divine than this blind storm ! 
I hover o’er the elemental depths, 
Self-conscious, over what is all unconscious ; 
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A light, I glance across the darknesses, — 

A will, I sweep o’er will-less tendencies! 

Who says the primal Source of things works here ? 
Where, then, is Love ? And Wisdom, where ? 
Where is Compassion? Where is Holiness ? 
Shall He who planted 

The ear, not hear? Shall He not see, 

Who gave the magic power of sight ? 

He, who hath taught all spirits what they know! 
Him, the all-animating one I sought, — 

I found Him not, but Life alone. 

Him, the all- -knowing one, | sought, — 

Only His wisdom’s ways were shown. 

Him, the all-loving one, I sought, 

And found His Love alone ! 


Still sought I Thee ! 
My question pierced the heavens, 
Where Sirius and where Orion burn ; 
Where round the pole, in everlasting dance, 
Cassiopeia and Bootes turn ; 
Where, through the moon-fields of phosphoric light, 
The jagged-edged ring-mountains stretch their chain ; — 
It woke no sound ! 
I saw the snow-white poles of Jupiter, 
The crescent of the changeful Venus, 
And silently, with golden ring encircled, 
Far from the sun, 
Saturn, majestic, moved, and Uranus. 
I mounted to the sun, — I wandered 
Through his enormous plains of luminous cloud. 
I felt a trembling through the cloud, — it melted ; 
A crater yawned beneath my feet, and showed 
The gloomy surface of the fire-swathed ball. 
I saw what mortal eye had never seen, — 
But Thee, my Father, not ! 
From star to star, till stars appear no longer, — 
To where a pale and nebulous light, 
Out from immensity’ s remotest chambers, 
Of suns that none e’er saw, just meets the sight, — 
My prayer still stretched its yearning wing. 
I saw the unfathomable, — 
In the unfathomable Thy law, — 
The worlds obeying, all, in silent awe, — 
The everlasting Father’s house I saw, — 
The Father saw I not! 
And, shuddering, from the immeasurable heights, I sank 
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Back to my dust again, 

And wept aloud : 

Shall He who built this wondrous All, — 
Who in the house of His immensity 

With myriad joys fills every hall, — 

Have need of me ? 

And yet for me this palace He hath wrought! 
Who am I, to deserve his thought ? 

And yet He thinks of me! 





I sought for Thee ! 
The generations of this earth swept by, 
From the birth-hour of time, before my eye. 
I saw them come, pass on, and pass away ; 
Princes, whom the groaning 
Millions of slaves, with sweat and blood enthroning, 
To short-lived glory raised, — 
Nations, mad warfare waging, 
For gold and pleasure, pomp and might, 
Or for a pious dream’s deluding light. 
Delusion’s bliss and pain make our world-story. 
The Holiest expired upon the cross. 
Crimes led full oft to laurelled victory. 
Yet folly’s coffin still was wisdom’s cradle ; 
And as, from cinders and from ashes, 
Transmuting e’en their baseness to itself, 
The spire of golden flame shoots heavenward, 
So, from the ruins of the perishable, 
The spirit of the race divine 
Up to the imperishable soars. 
The foot of man is rooted still 
In slime of ancient night ; 
His head is radiant with God’s morning-light. 
> In gold and glory, pomp and power, 
Mankind in vain have sought the highest good. 
The last and highest wisdom of the wise 
Is to be undeceived. 
I have been undeceived. 





In dust I sought for God, 
And found but dust ; 
And all these thrones, and worlds, and suns 
Are dust. 
Mind only claims for kin the primal mind. 


I shall live on, 
When this frail frame is gone. 
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I shall live on, 

When cracks this earthly ball. 

When the last sun’s last glimmer 

Has died long since in endless night, -- 

Still shall the Godhead’s brightness light the All, 
And I am come a ray from God’s own light. 

In spirit, not in dust, is manifest 

The glory of the Sire of spirits. 

I am in Him; in me, through me, He speaks. 
From whom, but from Himself, can I have learned 
To know Him? Who else named Him to me, so 
That I the great Invisible should know ? 

Who is it that my face hath heavenward turned ? 
Who taught humanity to judge its ways 

By other measure than the power, 

The pleasure of the fleeting hour, 

To settle duty’s and desire’s strife ? 

Whence comes this holy, this heroic mood, 

That I, for an invisible spirit-good, 

Scorn that in which the world my chief joy bids me find ? 
Dust downward drags to dust ; mind upward draws to mind. 


To Thee! To Thee! 
Thou High and Holy One ! 
Thou who within me art self-manifested ; 
Thou breath’st and burn’st in me ! 


Iseek for Thee no longer, — 
Not in the dust for God ! 
Thy universe, henceforward, is my home, 
And Thy eternal ages 
My being’s stages. 
And they that were — are living, 
And they that are to be — already are. 
There is one God, 
Love, Wisdom, Tender Mercy, is His name ; 
And one Eternity all being is, 
And, through all, leads 
The heavenly ladder of perfection 
Upward to bliss ! 


Weeping, I shout into the Hallelujah 
Of: the pure spirit-world my Hallelujah ! 
I am, for God is! 

Praise be His and Love! 
I am to be. for God is! 
Praise and Love ! 
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I am to be, for He is, 
Blessed for ever ! 
Blessed for ever 

The name of Jehovah! 
Sing Hallelujah ! 


JESU DULCIS MEMORIA. 


FROM 8ST, BERNARD’S LATIN HYMN. 


Jesus, delicious memory, 

True joy of heart thou givest me, 
But sweeter than all sweets shali be 
Thy presence in eternity. 


Among all songs no sweeter one, 
More grateful to the ear is none, 
Nothing more dear to think upon, 
Than Jesus, God’s beloved Son. 


No tongue in earth or heaven can tell, 
No speech can ever syllable, 
Faith, only, feels what raptures dwell 
In hearts that love Immanuel. 


Jesus, of true heart’s bliss the bright 
And living fountain! mental light ! 
All joy transcending in its height, 
Each wish outrunning in its flight, 


Thou hope of souls from sin that flee! 
To suppliants all clemency ! 

If they who seek so blessed be, 

What shall be his, who findeth thee ! 


Who taste of thee but hunger more ; 
Who drink are thirstier than before ; 
They know no want, the wide world o’er, 
Save Jesus, whom their hearts adore. 


I on my bed will seek for thee 

In close heart’s chamber, quietly, 

And in the world’s society 

With love still seek thee longingly ! 
5 * 
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“ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 


Jesus! where’er my lot is cast, 

In thoughts of thee my life is passed ; 
How happy when I find at last! 
How blesséd when I hold thee fast ! 


When thou our bosoms visitest, 

And with thy truth illuminest, 

This vain, vile world thou banishest, 
And charity inflames the breast. 


Stay with vs, Sun of Righteousness ! 
Lift with thy light our heaviness! 
Dispel the gloomy night’s distress, 
And fill the world with blessedness ! 


Ye sons of Heaven, exultant sing ! 
Lift high your gates, loud welcoming 
Him who advances, triumphing ! 


Cry, Hail, Lord Jesus, glorious King ! 


“ HE MUST INCREASE, BUT I MUST DECREASE.” 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1780. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN CASPAR LAVATER. 


Lorp Jesus Christ, increase in me, 
And all things newly fashion! 

My heart be daily nearer thee, 
And farther from transgression ! 


Lord, in my weakness let thy might 
Grow every day more glorious ! 

Thy. brightness swallow up my night, — 
Live in my death victorious ! 


Before the sun-glance of thy light 
Let each delusion flee ! 

Lord, bring my nothingness to sight, 
Be all in all to me! 


Be near me when, with downcast mind, 
I seek thee, and am still ! 

Let thy pure spirit, God-resigned, 
Control my wavering will ! 
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Shine out from me full gloriously, 
In wisdom, grace, and gladness! 
Thy living image let me be, 
In sunshine and in sadness ! 


Make all within me glad and good, 
My walk each day more true ; 

The love that Christ’s own heart imbued 
My inmost soul glow through ! 


Let pride, let sloth, behind me flee, 
And each vain thought begone, 

When to thy kingdom, Lord, and thee 
I manfully press on, — 


My own poor, idle, empty me 
Lie every day more lowly, 

And let me grow each day, through thee, 
More childlike and more holy ! 


Filled with thee more and more each hour, 
And each, from self made clearer! 

O thou, who over prayer hast power, 
Be of my prayer the hearer! 


Let faith in thee and in thy might 
Each thought, each wish, inspire ! 

Be thou my joy, my heart’s delight, 
My passionate desire ! 





Art. IV.—THE USES AND CAPABILITIES OF SUNDAY. 


Waar are the uses of Sunday? To what purposes 
do the qualities which belong to that day adapt it? 
What are its capabilities? What shall be done with it ? 
Impulse, example, or unconsciously formed habit, may 
lead us into one or another course of conduct about any 
thing, without a conscious purpose of our own, and we 
may lose or gain, may be led right or wrong, according 
to circumstances. But reason and principle move us to 
deliberate and decide with an instructed choice on all 
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matters that are worthy of our thought or that involve 
our interests. ‘To those only who have learned this sim- 
ple but most serious lesson is the question proposed, — 
What are the capabilities of Sunday? This great ques- 
tion we would now treat entirely as a popular question, 
keeping it as clear as is possible from all theological or 
priestly conventionalisms, and viewing it altogether in a 
practical light. Its religious bearings, of course, are not 
to be left unnoticed. On the contrary, so far as argu- 
ment is involved, the aim will be to close our theme by 
bringing it into the very sanctuary of devotion and piety. 
The religious bearings of the Sunday question, para- 
mount as we deem them to all other bearings of it, need 
not that their supremacy should be assumed, or sophisti- 
cally or tyrannically advocated. We are to be led to the 
admission of them through the wisest and most candid 
search after all the uses of Sunday. But while we aim 
to secure for Sunday, as the result of our inquiries, a 
religious consecration, we will at once give over all 
the controversial, legislative, and quarrelsome associa- 
tions with this theme. Nor is an argument designed 
mainly for or against its literal sanctions from the Bible. 
We candidly own to as intense a dislike of priestcraft, 
or literalism, or dogmatism, as has ever yet been ex- 
pressed, and we are satisfied that all great truths are in- 
dependent of quibbles and casuistry. 

A few preliminary words, however, are needed to meet 
the aspect of the Sunday question as it presents itself 
in our community. The history of the day may be 
briefly stated. The oldest records of our race — revered 
throughout Christendom —are introduced with a sketch 
of the creation of the heavens and the earth, the one 
chief purpose of which seems to be to declare that, when- 
ever or however the stupendous work was wrought, 
God was its author, —the one Supreme Being was the 
intelligent cause. In a record which gives not quite 
forty sentences to that whole wondrous history, two 
sentences are devoted to the appointment by God of 
what is called a Sabbath, or day of rest, alike for him- 
self and his creatures,—for heaven and for earth. It 
would be very difficult to put upon those ancient lines 
of poetic inspiration, with all their marvellous depths of 
meaning, — their brilliancy, and grandeur, and shadowi- 
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ness of imagery, — the restraints of exact interpretation. 
Even those who assert the verbal inspiration of the 
record never interpret it without taking liberties with it. 
Where a day may signify a million of ages, it is hard 
to say what any other word may signify. But still the 
spirit, the moral, of the legend leaves upon the mind the 
impression that the seventh day was consecrated to rest, 
when human life began on the earth, and that that rest 
was of a kind which might be ascribed to God as well 
as to man,—therefore a religious rest, a contemplative, 
meditative repose, the sanctity of quiet, the introspec- 
tion of still thought, the employment of the spirit with 
itself. : 

The passage of many centuries of time, as connected 
with human fortunes, is noted in those same records, 
without a single mention of such a Sabbath on earth. 
But —and this is a fact alike mysterious and instruc- 
tive— we find that days are divided by seven, and that 
seven is a week of years. Why was it so? Who can 
explain this strange fact, which glimmers out of the 
deep mists alike of Hebrew, of Egyptian, of Indian and 
Assyrian history? “ At the end of days,” that is, 
most probably of a week, Cain and Abel made their 
offerings. Noah, borne up in the ark amid the del- 
uge of waters, recognized these periods of seven days. 
Joseph mourned for his father seven days. No ordi- 
nance or process of nature marks that period. It is not 
a quarter of the moon’s monthly filling of her orb, it 
does not correspond to a fourth part of either the Synodic 
or the Sidereal month, nor with the course of either of 
the planets. Yet that number seven marked itself as 
the first element in these ancient calendars. 

In the Jewish Law, amid commandments and statutes 
covering the whole range of life, the Sabbath again ap- 
pears with all the emphasis of a Divine enactment, and 
holy rest, as its use and sanctity, refers it back again to 
that inexplicable legend of God resting in his work. Of 
the Jewish Sabbath the history is familiar to us all. We 
recognize in its rigidness of injunction, and in the pen- 
alties for its contempt, the only methods which would 
temporarily influence a rude people in their way from 
barbarism to civilization. We find two marked features 
growing up in its Bible history. First, that voluntary 
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assemblies met on that day for religious purposes, and 
second, that superstition and casuistry gathered their 
deceits about it, and attached sin, not to the wickedness 
of a deed done upon it, but to the doing of the deed, 
even were it a humane and merciful deed. We find 
Jesus Christ commending and using the day for its good 
purposes, and censuring in the plainest terms the poor 
and grovelling superstitions connected with it. 

The same revered records indicate to us how and why 
a change was made eighteen hundred years ago, by 
which, while one day in seven was still regarded, that 
day was the first rather than the last of the week. ‘The 
sanction for the change to us is found in the example of 
the disciples of Jesus Christ. Their reasons for the 
change were two, — the appointment of their Master to 
renew his communion with them on the first day of the 
week, and his own resurrection from the dead on that 
day. On that first day, then, they assembled, quietly, 
and as if instinctively substituting it for their ancient 
Sabbath. On that day they met for mutual comfort, ex- 
hortation, and prayer; on that day the spirit of their 
religion kindled in their hearts and flamed upon their 
tongues; on that day they united in breaking bread; on 
that day they distributed their charities. These Jews, 
who had been trained under the old Sabbath, and who 
had scruples about it, when emancipated from the law 
which enjoined it, and rejoicing over their liberty, with- 
out formal action, and as with one spontaneous consent, 
substituted for it another day, which they observed with 
more fervor and joy, not with less. As they drew into 
their fellowship converts from the Gentile world, these 
too observed this day, and burdened ages, amid all their 
changes, their growths and their ruins, their births and 
their graves, have borne the day down to us upon the 
unresting waves of time. While the spirit of the ante- 
diluvian, the Divine example, and of the elder revelation, 
is preserved by the consecration of one day in seven, 
the greatest doctrine of the new revelation is recognized 
in the substitution of the first day for the seventh. 
There is still no ordinance in nature to mark it, no sur- 
viving monument in brick or stone to perpetuate its 
history. Whatever command or feeling began it, its 
warrant to us may be found in its use. 
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So much, then, for the history of Sunday. A word 
now for the strife which has raised an issue concerning it. 
There are upon our statute-book some enactments de- 
signed for the sole purpose of securing the day against 
such uses as would interfere with its consecration by 
those who wish to consecrate it. The statutes do not 
enjoin what shall be done upon it; they declare what 
shall not be done upon it. They do not require its re- 
ligious observance, but only forbid its desecration. They 
do not compel our citizens to read, or meditate, or wor- 
ship on Sunday, but they declare that there shall be no 
business, trafficking, or public revelry on that day. 

Whether it is well or wise for legal enactments to 
concern themselves with such matters at all, — whether, 
if they go so far, they should not go farther, — whether 
it is expedient to have such laws upon the statute-book 
while they are actually obsolete or unheeded, or are oc- 
casionally enforced by irritating and unequal measures, 
— these are all questions aside from our present purpose, 
and we leave them. 

But these existing statutes, with certain superstitious 
views and ill uses connected with the day, and some 
combined efforts to enforce its more rigid observance, 
have induced a party of reformers to bring the whole 
question under free discussion, and to demand “the 
emancipation of Sunday.” Whatever seems to be acri- 
monious, or severe, or offensive to some, in the measures 
of that party, is readily explained, as having some reason 
in it. They allege that Christian ministers have long 
exercised a too potent influence, a too unqualified and 
one-sided influence, upon that day; that they obtain 
from it an excessive professional preponderance; that 
they turn its great opportunities to some injurious or 
unprofitable uses ; and that, instead of tasking its high 
services for the great interests of general education, of 
human progress, liberty, and philanthropy, they avail 
themselves of it to perpetuate poor sectarian strifes, 
worthless themes of dry debate, and lifeless formulas, so 
that the day is wearisome, unprofitable, and oppressive. 

Into this point of controversy we do not enter at any 
length. Beside a natural unwillingness to attempt a 
professional vindication against such broad censures, the 
general and indiscriminate character of those charges 
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would demand extended discussion, if any. There is 
truth in them. ‘They are not fictitious; nor, when 
rightly considered, are they unkind, unfriendly, or, still 
less, irreverent and irreligious. They come often from 
devout and earnest persons, — from persons who have a 
most lofty and reverent ideal of the uses of Sunday, of 
the province of practical religion, and of the province of 
duty for a Christian,—from persons who, with single and 
true hearts, would help the triumph of justice and mercy 
on the earth, and to whom every observance and mani- 
festation and spoken word of religion that does not ad- 
vance that triumph is but stubble or mockery. Such 
persons have been chilled, pained, and made righteously 
indignant by the little good that comes from Sunday, by 
the waste of good which it witnesses, by the sanctimo- 
niousness and the dreariness of its shows and the empti- 
ness of its results, by the lifelessness of its ministrations, 
and the heartlessness of its metaphysics and its dog- 
matics. ‘They have from youth upward found that Sun- 
day did not improve, or enlighten, or help them. They 
have asked for bread and received a stone. So that 
there is enough of truth in these charges against some of 
the associations and uses of Sunday, to require much 
discussion for their candid treatment. Yet, after all, so 
many other agencies and influences besides those of real 
hypocrisy, insincerity, formalism, and heartlessness come 
in to bear the burden of these censures, that it would be 
difficult to do full justice in the case. No one class of 
persons deserves the whole blame here. No one set of 
influences does the whole mischief. Indiscriminate 
charges on all such subjects involve, not only injustice to 
what they attack, but always also a measure of the folly 
and error which are the objects against which their attacks 
are aimed. And so those who are known as the most 
earnest pleaders against the short-comings of ministers, 
and the poor results of Sunday, might be found charge- 
able with a full portion of the blame in the case. Set 
us an example of the right, embody your own ideal of 
what is good, show us a model of what you would sub- 
stitute, put old materials into a new and better shape, — 
these are the friendly greetings which, instead of clamor 
and hard names, we would address to all reformers, and 
especially to Sunday reformers. All who do not show 
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us how to make the best use of any thing must bear 
some of the blame of its failure or misuse. The reasons 
which render Sunday and the ends to which it is applied 
unsatisfactory or objectionable to many persons, are very 
various ; they arise from many causes; the reproach of 
them belongs to a multitude of people. Superstition, 
formalism, indifference,; must take their full share of 
blame, and so must the spirit of fault-finding which is 
rife in the world now. Meanwhile, the friendly method 
is to seek for the positively good uses of Sunday. 

It is important to know whether Sunday has what is 
called a sanction, or authoritative basis, and what that is, 
if it exists at all. And here a very serious issue is raised. 
Is there a specific Divine law requiring the consecration of 
Sunday, and making it sin to do some things or to leave 
others undone upon it? Is this the clear and tenable 
and efficient sanction of Sunday,— or does all the au- 
thority which it bears with it centre upon its good uses, 
its capabilities of good which recommend it to all, and 
so make it obligatory upon the right-minded? This 
issue divides wise and good persons, as well as two large 
parties of average character among men. 

Some of the most earnest advocates of Sunday search 
the Bible for texts in which they can find positive 
commands, and specific, imperative laws, fortified by 
promises and threats. They think that such materials 
furnish the best supports and warrants for Sunday. And 
these Bible advocates are apt to over-urge and force 
and misapply a few texts, and not to be always fair or 
scrupulous. Then we have arguments fortified with ac- 
counts of terrible disasters to those who go out in pleas- 
ure-boats, or travel unnecessarily, or trade or amuse 
themselves, on Sunday. These grim and sepulchral 
stories abound in our “ Sabbath Documents.” If there is 
a grain of truth in such narratives, the facts in them and 
the disasters are to be referred to this, —that a mere 
spirit of revelry or worldliness is always attended with 
risks and follies, and that there are not so many persons 
or means ready to rescue pleasure-seekers from danger on 
Sunday as there are on other days. But such ghostly 
stories are most often ridiculed by the very persons to 
whom they are addressed. They are frequently ficti- 
tious, or exaggerated; they sometimes exhibit more of 
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superstition and simplicity than of intelligent piety, and 
it is equally unwise and unnecessary to look to them as 
the chief sanction of Sunday. 

For, on the other hand, another large class of persons, 
seeing the wrong, or the fallacy, or the superstition, in- 
volved in this way of sustaining a Sabbath by forced 
texts and startling stories, question such arguments, and 
overthrow them by better arguments. The result too 
often is, the conclusion by many minds, that, if these frail 
supports are the best sanction for a Sunday, then it has 
in fact no sanction at all; and so a noble and precious 
and indispensable institution is left as if unsustained, 
with few wise friends to plead for it. 

It is enough to say of all attempts to enforce the ob- 
servance of Sunday by positive Divine commands from 
texts in the Bible, that the less they are relied upon the 
better. In one view, they will not prove enough; in 
another view, they will prove too much. The Sabbath 
enjoined by the Law of Moses is to be distinguished 
from that Pharisaical kind of Sabbath which Jesus 
Christ found among the Jews of his time. The Law of 
Moses required only a day of simple rest from work, — 
not a word being said about worship or preaching, or 
abstinence from amusement or food, or from walking 
more than a, mile, or from doing cures for the sick. 
Pharisaical corruptions made additions to the legal day. 
So that even if the Sabbath of Moses were proved to be 
binding upon us, it would not be such a day as the 
advocates of our Sunday on that sanction wish our Sun- 
day to be. And this method of argument proves too 
much for us, as it would equally enforce circumcision, 
and forbid usury, and require the stoning to death of a 
Sabbath-breaker. In the summary of the command- 
ments of God, which Jesus repeatedly gave, he omitted 
that of the Sabbath, and that against portraits, pictures, 
statues, and images. 

The most that can be made of the Bible argument is, 
that it will recommend to us the religious distinction of 
one day in seven,—recommend it on its own merits, its 
value, its blessings and good uses. And this is in fact 
the very best argument that we could possibly have for 
Sunday. We learn from it this great truth, that, in a 
large view, the fitness of an institution, the great, evi- 
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dent, substantial benefit of it, is always its best warrant. 
When argument shifts its ground from superstition to 
right reason, from ingenious patchworking with texts to 
an honest-faced, strong-hearted assertion of the truths of 
practical experience, it makes a change vastly for the 
better. We look, therefore, to the best uses of Sunday 
for its best sanction. 

Our present purpose, then, is to inquire into the good 
uses of Sunday, — its capabilities of service or benefit to 
men, — the necessities to which it may answer, — the 
advantages which it has'to confer. And in the spirit of 
a worldly, as well as of a religious wisdom, we would 
make these, its good uses, with the way of securing 
them, the warrant of authority and the standard of ob- 
servance for the day. For we may believe that, where 
worldly wisdom and religious wisdom meet and coin- 
cide, we shall find the highest rule of right for any prac- 
tical appeal to the reasonable, the intelligent, or the 
teachable. 

What good and high ends, what useful and pleasant 
and improving purposes, may Sunday be made to serve ? 
How much may be gained from it? Of what is it 
capable ? 

Some might be tempted to dismiss the question at 
once, with the brief, general, and indefinite answer, that 
the uses of which Sunday admits are very various, 
suited to different persons; that different persons may 
and will put it.to various uses, and must therefore be 
left perfectly free to do with it as they please, — to form 
their own private opinions of its sanction and purpose, 
—to devote it to whatever most interests, or amuses, 
or improves them; and that, like any other holiday, one 
of its chief recommendations to them consists in the 
large liberty which it leaves to all to consult their own 
inclinations as to the way in which they will spend a 
day of release from ordinary care. And some do say 
that they should prefer that there were no Sunday, if 
they are to be dictated to about it. 

So it is frankly urged by persons who thus reply to 
our question, that it is wrong, if not impossible, to set 
any standard for Sunday which would encroach on law- 
ful liberty, or conscience, or taste, or temperament; that 
what would be instructive or pleasant or innocent to 
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some would be neither to others, and that the less that is 
done in urging or exhorting upon this subject, the better. 
The pent-up laborer in the city wishes for the country 
air. ‘The anxious merchant from the counting-house, 
the clerk from the bank, the teacher, the lawyer, would 
enjoy domestic repose’ and a genial dinner-table ; the 
apprentice or clerk may love to read for amusement or 
instruction; the farmer may need absolute indolence ; 
social people will crave for visiting; invalids will take 
the opportunity for a ride, and well people for a walk and 
excursion ; religious people may seek their churches for 
worship or edification. So say some, in answer, or rather 
to forestall a more deliberate answer, to the question as 
to the capabilities of Sunday. 

Now, of course, in all matters not included under the 
sanction of directly inspired revelation, the absolute 
command of God, nor coming within the unquestioned 
range of definite legal enactments, men must be left free 
to follow conscience and inclination. Over this freedom 
priestcraft has no legitimate power, ghostly exhortations 
will have but a limited influence, and only the counsels 
of plain good-sense, and appeals in behalf of a common 
public benefit, can have any sway. We must respect 
conscience whenever we would address it. We must 
allow all lawful liberty whenever we would ask from it a 
concession, or indicate for it a mode of exercise conformed 
to the law of love. 

Still it is to be considered that these various uses of the 
day, as suits various tastes, may be conflicting uses, possi- 
bly inconsistent uses, interfering with each other, making 
cross purposes, involving the injury of some in the pleas- 
ure of others, and subjecting some to extra labor, that 
others may find relaxation or improvement on Sunday. 
Even on any one of our common holidays, whose lawful 
use for revelry and enjoyment is unquestioned, what is 
gained to some is lost to others; what is pleasure to 
some is annoyance or peril to others. The labors of 
many hard-working persons are doubled on such days, 
not always with a duplication of their wages. The poor, 
nervous invalids, and there are many in the streets and 
lanes of cities where holidays are rife, are agonized by 
the sound of bells and cannon, of martial music and 
merry-making crowds, far into midnight. Boys explode 
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their fire-crackers, to them the very acme of enjoyment, 
but to the peril of those who ride with horses; and, in 
general, amusement is found to be almost as hard a 
task to many as is labor. There might be a strong 
case made out from the expenses and anxieties and 
dangers and toils which even a yearly holiday of relaxa- 
tion and merriment involves for a portion of the com- 
munity,—a case strong enough, at least, to remind us 
that there are conflicting tastes and interests at stake 
when each person acts his pleasure on such a day. 

And if these conflicting uses are the accompani- 
ments of a common holiday of annual occurrence, they 
would, of course, be more numerous, more troublesome, 
more annoying, in the case of a weekly Sunday, if the 
only principle recognized were for each one to consult 
his own taste or pleasure. Every one of those uses of 
Sunday which have just been referred to as suggested 
by the general answer, that each person may consult his 
own inclination, involves annoyance or care or loss for 
some, in what is relaxation or delight to others. If the 
city pours out multitudes into the country on Sunday, 
the quiet of Sunday for those who live in the coun- 
try is broken. Drivers and ostlers, and engineers and 
brakemen, must work when they might be glad to rest. 
Household servants must increase instead of diminish- 
ing their toil to provide feasts for the Sunday table. 
The ways in which some people would amuse them- 
selves with their children on Sunday might be most 
delightful to parents, and at the same time most injurious 
to children. If some persons like to visit on Sunday, the 
other party may not like to be visited. If the pleasure 
of some consists in motion, the pleasure of those about 
whom they move may consist in rest. If any considera- 
ble number love Sunday for its peace and worship, a 
very small number may deprive it of that character. 
Indeed, a person’s own single use of the day may put 
him in conflict with himself alone, as it is no difficult 
problem to solve how much is gained by the plethora of 
repletion, and the stupor of sleep, and the dissipation of 
thought, on Sunday, and how much is lost by them, — 
gained to the animal sense, and lost to health, comfort, 
and improvement. 

So that, after all, this general answer, that every one 
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may consult his own taste and inclination as to the 
manner of spending Sunday, though it may state what 
is literally true, and what full liberty of conscience or 
conduct may demand unchallenged, is at best but a kind 
of selfish, savage. liberty, a wild man’s plea, and not a 
dictate of that self-controlling, amiable, and benevolent 
spirit which makes the common good an element in all 
individual indulgences and interests. 

It is evident, therefore, that, as social, friendly persons, 
we must qualify this general answer which some persons 
would give as to the uses of Sunday, and instead of say- 
ing without condition, that each one may consult his 
own taste or inclination, we must endeavour to reconcile 
uses of Sunday which might conflict, and must harmo- 
nize, as far as is possible, some inconsistent or discor- 
dant means and ends. So that in seeking to know the 
good uses of Sunday, we must take broad views, a wide 
horizon, high estimates, deep measurements. Nor would 
it be strange if some were to find that they had mistaken 
as to their own best good, and in looking for pleasure 
found pain, and lost a possible benefit while hazarding 
only a waste. 

And again. While a friendly spirit and a regard for 
the common good lead us to set some different standard 
for the day than that of individual taste or pleasure, we 
have to consider that only some higher standard than 
this can retain Sunday as a marked and peculiar day in 
any shape or form. That Sunday may be even a holi- 
day, it must be something more. That individual tastes 
and pleasures may find in it their own just and reason- 
able indulgence, there must be a common sentiment, a 
harmony of conception or use, an accordance to some 
extent of opinion, — a measure of sympathy in feeling, to 
prevent the complete secularization of the day. All of 
us must agree upon some character to be attached to the 
day, sufficiently distinctive to mark it in the weekly cal- 
endar, to find it recognized year after year, and to per- 
petuate it. We cannot sustain even an annual holiday 
without some cause, reason, end, or object, to engage 
all classes and ages, and to engage them in a common 
sympathy. 

If a number of our countrymen residing in Russia, for 
instance, were to ask all the inhabitants of that empire 
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to unite with them in observing our Fourth of July festi- 
val, the Russians would reply, “ Why should we, see- 
ing that we have no common share with you in what 
for you has signalized that day?” It would be as un- 
reasonable to ask a community of Jews to observe the j 
Christian Easter, or to call upon the Chinese to keep 
Christmas before we have converted them. Indeed, that | 
word “ Christmas ” suggests to us even a more apposite 
illustration of the need of a very general and a very ac- 
cordant sympathy to distinguish simply a yearly holiday. 
For large masses of Christians— for various reasons, 
founded in history and experience, in religious opinions 
and convictions, and in private judgment — will not ob- 
serve Christmas, and the attempt to urge its observance 
meets with opposition. The reason is, that there is a 
lack of sympathy with an ecclesiastical festiva] not 
recognized in Scripture nor in early Christian ages, but 
belonging to a system which multiplied such festivals 
and fasts beyond all reason. The very ground of opposi- 
tion taken by some Christians against the observance of 
Christmas is, that all such days detract from Sunday, 
which suffices for every public religious use, and will be i 
all the more effective for such a use, the more it is distin- ' 
guished by a sole observance. 

Now, if some general and close sympathy of feeling is 
needed as the ground or reason for the observance of 
even a yearly holiday, how much more is it needed to 
perpetuate a weekly holiday? We may depend upon it, 
that if no consenting harmony of many minds and hearts 
affixes a prevailing estimate to Sunday, and indicates in 
general its appropriate uses, its observance in any shape, 
and then its recognition at all, will soon fade out from 
society. We must all agree upon its uses, so far at least 
as to leave it available for any uses. We must respect 
it enough to retain it. It must have a character in order 
that it may have an existence. 

Once more. We are to look for some specific uses from 
Sunday, — for uses to which the day is peculiarly and es- 
pecially adapted, — for uses which are not served by oth- 
er days, — for uses, too, which help a part of our nature 
not otherwise cared for or administered to. So that the 
necessities of men are an index to the uses of Sunday. 
And what are men’s necessities, — those that need more 
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care or attention? It can hardly be necessary that all 
the business of life except that which is done in kitchens 
should be suspended once in a week for the sake of 
feasting, seeing that most of us eat daily as much as is 
good for us, and that there is an age at which we learn 
that a feast is our poorest meal, and is not always a 
healthful or a comfortable pleasure. It can hardly be 
necessary that a weekly day should be distinguished for 
social visiting, for much of the zest of visiting depends 
upon our moods and tenses of feeling and occasion. 
Much, very much is to be said, and something will soon 
be said of the need of a day for resting, for quiet, for 
peace, in so far and to the utmost length that Sunday 
will, in this respect, meet a necessity of men, — a neces- 
sity not otherwise provided for to any or to all. For our 
point now is, that the necessities of men furnish an index 
to the capabilities of Sunday. The necessities of men, 
taking them in a broad, just view, with fair allowance 
for the whole of human nature, — its strength and its 
weakness, its exhaustion and its renewal, its private ex- 
periences, its social and domestic ties, its full range of 
exercise, its exposures and its trials, its earthly aims and 
duties, its unknown limits and issues, the unsounded 
mystery of its origin, the shadowy visions of its destiny, 
—the necessities of men, of their bodies, of their minds, 
of their spirits, — the common wants of all that live in 
civilized life, the wants, that is, which are least likely to 
be met without such a day as Sunday, — it is to these 
that we are to look to decide the uses of Sunday. And 
if intrusted solely to that decision, Sunday will not lose 
any thing. A command once engraved on a table of 
stone will be transferred to a fleshly table in every heart. 
A day which has followed the round of human fortunes 
in the murky ways of superstition, in the briery paths of 
iniquity, and the blind gropings of folly and error, will 
come at last to stand, like the orb which gives it its title, 
for the light and blessing of all our mortal days. 

- The necessities of men, — they are numerous and ver 
various, some of them more real and pressing than others, 
and some that are thought the most real are only the 
most fictitious. Civilization and progress, as they minis- 
ter so bountifully to some of the elements of human 
nature, and task so severely some of its energies, do also 
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expose ,it to some risks and trials which make us even 
painfully aware of its most real necessities. These de- 
mand all the more the help of wise and good appliances. 
We feel the necessities of heart, body, and spirit; they 
ask of themselves for relief, reinforcement, guidance to a 
supply. 

The question has often been debated, whether there 
are traces of any thing like a day of weekly rest or wor- 
ship among savages, barbarian hordes, in mountain fast- 
nesses, on desert borders, or in ocean islands. Conclu- 
sions vary. But if there were and are no such days 
among such men and women, there are reasons for their 
absence. Savage and civilized life, with all their other 
differences, present these. Civilized life is for the most 
ea regular, with distinctly divided pursuits, exhaustive 
abors, intenser thought, collisions of interest, social 
inequalities, and is more vitally dependent upon great 
institutions of law and love and order. ‘These pecu- 
liarities of civilized life indicate our necessities above 
those of savages, — necessities which Sunday will minis- 
ter to better than any thing else. 

Here, then, is the great day which marks the regions 
and the compass of civilization. We ask ourselves if a 
great deal ought not to be expected to come from such 
a day, if it does not at least admit of a great deal in the 
way of meeting our necessities. Let us conceive it 
apart from all its present uses, as if the fresh question 
were before us, the day being given, How shall it be em- 
ployed? What shall be done with it? Six days pass 
round, with all their regular cares and duties, and their 
many fragments of time for various ease and relaxation 
and waste. A seventh day comes, not to be so spent, 
not necessarily, not by custom, as are the other six, — 
but how otherwise ? 

The very name of the day, Sunday, whether Pagan, 
Jew, or Christian gave it its title, — the very name, 
Sun-day, brings with it the idea of eminence, the thought 
of glory and grandeur, and blessing and the skies. ‘I'he 
greatest of all heaven’s orbs, the brightest of all its shin- 
ing stars, the source of that power which binds this earth 
to its annual and its daily pathways, of the light that 
floods it with radiance, of the heat that spreads over it 
fertility and beauty, even the Sun,— that is the epithet 
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of Christendom’s chiefest day. If Woden and Thor 
and Saturn, old and unclean divinities, are commemo- 
rated by us every week on their ancient days, we use the 
words in utter unconsciousness, and no harm comes of 
it. Our Sabbath is named after the Sun,—the Sun 
that is in heaven, — the pure, unquenched, unexhausted 
Sun, — the Sun that shines on this earth, whose blaze 
we cannot gaze upon, — that glorious and beneficent orb, 
from whose material splendors the old Hebrew prophet 
borrowed emblems for that other heavenly light, the 
Sun of Righteousness, who bears light and healing in 
his beams, shining from east to west, even Christ the 
Lord, whose is also its other title of the Lord’s day. 

And there is something that commends this day, and 
suggests its good use, in the period at which it occurs, 
once in seven days. It seems to be in a right propor- 
tion with the other six days. There is a sort of affinity 
between this period of alternation from Sunday to the 
other days, and from the other days to Sunday, — an 
affinity which makes it accord with nerves and muscles, 
with thoughts and feelings, with cravings and appetites. 
Of course very much of this feeling and fancied affinity, 
if not the whole of it, is the result of habit, because we 
are used to the recurrence of Sunday once in seven days. 
The attempts which some over-zealous and imaginative 
persons have made to prove that there is any thing in 
our constitution, or the essential arrangement of things, 
by which one day in seven is exactly the period for the 
alternate rise and fall of the tide of our strength and de- 
votion,— these attempts may be ingenious, and they 
have drawn out considerable interesting information, but 
they cannot be intrusted with any important issue in the 
matter. But still, seeing that we all need periodical 
change or relief, and that custom has habituated us to a 
seventh day, we can easily persuade ourselves that there 
is something in the radical fitness of things to bring all 
our feelings and necessities within just that rule of pro- 


_ portion. Six days are enough for one uninterrupted 


steady track of occupation or effort, for one unrelaxed 
strain upon man. Six days well employed seem to 
suffice for livelihood and heavy care, and to deserve a 
day to follow them for relief, and the seventh day, Sun- 
day, seems to come to multitudes just at the felicitous 
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moment. Some secret sympathy, or longing, or ex- 
haustion within us intimates, as does the common 
household clock, that wise companion of our days, that 
its periodical power is about spent, and that the direct- 
ing, renewing energy must be applied again. True, we 
make the clock to need this weekly renewal, and we 
may lengthen the period of its power. But our choice of 
that period may be taken as our testimony as to how 
long the secret springs within us will move the compli- 
cated mechanism aright and strongly, without a touch 
from the. Maker’s hand. Asa matter of feeling, we do 
not like a clock that goes more than a week without 
winding. Even an intelligent person all alone on a 
desert island, if he consulted the healthful training of 
his whole nature, would endeavour to have some method 
and alternation in his course of life. If by former habit 
one day in seven had been marked as a red-letter day for 
him, even he, all alone, would be likely to retain some- 
thing of its distinctive character, and would be interested 
to know how he should spend it. 

All the reasons which would influence an individual 
in this lonely state as to the use of Sunday have their 
full force for persons who live in society, while other 
reasons are added for a judicious and improving use of 
a day in each week rescued from ordinary occupations, 
and left free to be spent in the wisest way. ‘That a vast 
deal ought to be expected from Sunday requires no 
proof to intelligent persons. When we consider the 
various necessities of human beings to which it may and 
ought to minister, we cannot but lament its waste and 
its unprofitable use. Even if the advantages of Sunday 
are merely lost to any considerable number of persons, 
one feels as if he were looking upon the conflagration of 
a noble forest on a winter’s day. How many shivering 
mortals, how many cheerless hearths, might be blessed 
by what is wasted in that blazing desolation under a 
wintry sky ! 

By a train of remarks, which no one can rightly charge 
on the one hand with irreverence, nor on the other with 
dictation, or priestcraft, or superstition, we are led to seek 
for such uses from Sunday as are unselfish first, then sym- 
pathetic and harmonious and general, and, finally, such 
as will minister to the necessities of men in due order, 
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according as those necessities are most pressingly felt, 
by single individuals, or by the mass of men. Within 
these conditions we are to find the capabilities of Sun- 
day. We might view man as an individual, then as a 
social, then as a religious being, and when we under- 
stood his necessities under each condition, we might 
adapt to them some of the uses of Sunday. But the 
method will be essentially the same, if, in the simplest 
manner possible, we consider the capabilities of Sunday 
to serve us in three specific ways, — for rest or relief, — 
for general culture, improvement, and happiness, — for 
religious training in the sentiments and practice of piety 
and humanity. 

Sunday is a day for rest. Rest is a great necessity of 
men; and Sunday admits of rest. That is the most 
ancient word connected with the seventh day. It is, in- 
deed, the meaning of the word Sabbath. But what is 
rest in the sense in which it is used in this connection ? 
It means repose for the physical system, relief from 
drudgery and labor, relaxation from care, quietude from 
anxiety, stillness, seclusion, occupation with thought or 
feeling. ‘These are the general meanings of Sunday rest. 
Of course, such rest can never be complete anywhere. 
Some labors of life must still go on, — not only works of 
necessity and mercy, but some works of convenience and 
comfort. Sunday is a day of privilege for the sick, the 
poor, the overtasked, — even for the prisoner. Any edicts 
or opinions which would restrict the liberty of the day 
for any such rest, or any such work, or any such privi- 
lege, are wrong, superstitious, without warrant from the 
Bible, and perfectly absurd as professions of homage to 
God. And the various kinds of rest or relief for which 
Sunday offers opportunities are to be estimated and in- 
dulged in according to the most pressing necessities of 
different persons, — that is the rule for Sunday rest. 
There are some whose most pressing necessity is for rest 
by sleep; and they have a right to use Sunday for sleep, 
—the whole of it to do nothing but sleep. If any one 
blames such persons for such a use of one day in seven, 
let him pause a minute and think. There may be, there 
is, blame somewhere in this case; but let us be sure that 
we lay it where it belongs. ‘The wrong is not in a tired 
man’s sleeping, — that is but a conformity to a beautiful 
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natural law. Nor is the sin in the choice of Sunday for 
sleep, if that is the only opportunity for it. The blame is 
chargeable upon the use of the other six days, and upon 
those unnatural arrangements of society which make life 
for the whole week, night and day, so exhausting to 
some persons. Nobody ought to be so hardly tasked 
through the week as to need, or even to be able, to doze 
out the whole of one day in seven. In those investiga- 
tions which were pursued by a committee of the English 
Parliament concerning the value and use of a Sabbath, 
much stress is laid upon the importance of the rest of 
that day to the laboring classes, whose weary limbs and 
muscles and minds are all but powerless every Satur- 
day night. ‘The result may prove the value of Sunday 
as a day of complete rest for them, but it proves also 
that the social system which so exhausts them, that one 
day in seven is wholly needed for animal repose, is an 
outrage upon the human constitution. God has de- 
signed the night of each and every day for such rest, and 
only the diseases of civilization interfere with that blessed 
ordinance. When men and women so exhausted use 
Sunday for sleep, they turn it to supply their chief neces- 
sity. And they are justified. Meanwhile their weary 
and imbruted forms testify very sternly against a great 
social wrong. Their sleep outside of the churches proves 
the general weakness of religious interest in society at 
large, as much as the sleepers inside of the churches 
prove their own feeble interest in what nominally calls 
them together. 

But words can hardly be needed to show that Sunday 
rest does not mean merely sleep, lounging, listlessness, or 
animal indolence. The need of repose shows itself in 
other shapes than that of slumber. We need repose 
from care, from anxiety, from the constant distraction of 
our thoughts, from the rushing turmoil of business and 
pleasure in our extremely artificial life. And the sort of 
rest which some persons need will actually be found in 
exertion, in occupation, in something very different from 
what engages their week-day lives. ‘Those who are 
working for themselves all the week might really find 
rest in working for others on Sunday, — in laboring in 
some way for the young or the old, the sick or the poor. 
This would certainly be repose from selfishness, and it 
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would promote much efficient humanity on Sunday. 
There is need enough by all of rest of one or another 
kind to make the quiet of Sunday a great condition of 
civilization. 

Sunday is suited for various uses of general culture, 
improvement, and happiness. Its ways and means for 
these ends change, advance, and multiply with the prog- 
ress of society. The history of Sunday in Christendom, 
if written out for the sake of illustrating these uses of it, 
would be eminently instructive and delightful. The 
first classical or heathen record which takes note of the 
observance of our Sunday brings before us a company 
of men, women, and children, in a secluded place, listen- 
ing to the reading of the evangelic narrative, and singing 
hymns, and praying to God. Were not the homes to 
which they returned happier for those exercises? In 
the semi-barbarous states of society through which the 
Christian leaven was working its slow change, we may 
trace the softening, ameliorating influences of Sunday. 
Allow that superstition mingled with it, that there was 
more chaff than wheat, still this was better than to have 
had it all superstition and all chaff. Through the Middle 
Ages there were occasions which the Church could in- 
fluence, though it could not control them, and a period 
or periods were appointed during which all strife and 
fighting were made to cease. ‘Those quiet intervals in 
an agitated and warring society bore the noble title of 
“The Truce of God.” Many had cause to bless them. 
They have grown to a longer and more general truce. 
In the mountain regions of Christendom, in some of its 
fairest valleys, in some of its happiest hamlets, as well as 
in some of its most crowded cities, Sunday has been a 
chief element in civilization and all humane works. 
Little children have been gathered to learn, on Sunday, 
all that they were ever to know. Neighbours have met 
for friendly greetings and inquiries. A degree of calm 
has been diffused over breasts burdened with heated ani- 
mosities. Around the grassy mounds in village church- 
yards, where their “rude forefathers slept,” or by the 
lofty monuments of the honored dead, men and women 
learned much wisdom and love and faith, while as yet 
there were no books or papers for them to read. The 
hard rustics who tilled the earth, the shepherds scattered 
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among the hills, the miner from his dark recesses, the 
fisherman, the sailor, from their rough ways, the nurse 
from the sick-chamber, — all lonely and peculiar persons, 
from their solitary, or mechanical, or selfish, or thought- 
less lives, — have been brought together from wide 
distances, and have looked at each other, and become 
interested in each other, and a Sunday so spent has 
never left any one precisely as it found him, nor the 
other six days to be as they would have been without 
that Sunday. 

Keeping on with the progress of civilization, Sunday 
multiplies its good uses. Comfortable homes have done 
much to alter its aspect out of doors. The exercise of 
private opinions in religion has done even more, and the 
abundance of books and papers has done the most of all 
to add to our resources for Sunday. It should be a day 
for domestic happiness. Let the meal be bountiful as 
far as is healthful. Let children love the day, and never 
connect with it one sad or weary feeling. Let there be 
something in the home, in the heart, in the mind, to 
cheer the very stormiest or most cloudy Sunday, and to 
add beauty even to the brightest rays of sunlight, and 
elasticity to the very purest air of Sunday, when it is 
pleasant. Let noise be hushed, not because it is wicked, 
but because it is noise, for that is reason enough. Let 
the largest liberty not only be granted, but claimed for 
every one, for finding according to his means and taste 
the opportunities of culture, improvement, and happiness 
on that day. Let kindness and wisdom, rather than 
ghostly terror, prevail against mere levity, or folly, or dis- 
sipation, on that day or on other days. The day is a 
good one ; it may be made the best one. It is crowned 
and loaded with opportunities. Its best use gives us the 
best conceptions which we can form of heaven and its 
eternal Sabbath. The capabilities of Sunday for general 
culture, improvement, and happiness are so clearly proved 
in past experience, are so obvious too, as to need no de- 
tail. They are found in quiet, in studying the works and 
purposes of nature, in the joys and duties of home, in sym- 
pathies and kind deeds to the suffering, in reading, and in 
the collecting together of the thoughts and good feelings. 

We have left the religious uses of Sunday for our 
closing remarks. Religion stands first in most argu- 
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ments for the day; but whether it begins or closes the 
treatment of the theme matters not, provided all the 
other reasons for the day, and all the other uses of it, give 
emphasis to its religious value. In our opinion, — and 
that we believe has not been hastily formed or imperfect- 
ly tested, as a survey of the best half of Christendom has 
instructed it,—in our opinion, the uses of Sunday for 
any good purpose whatever depend upon its receiving 
from religion a sincere and a very thorough consecration. 
Religion first distinguished and marked the day; of this 
there can be no question. Religion has improved the 
day and made it a blessing for ages and generations. 
Whatever under the name of religion trifles with the 
day, or turns it to the service of superstition, hypocrisy, 
or error, is surely to be deeply deplored, but will be 
alleged to the discredit of its best design only by the un- 
thinking and the unjust. That the day may exist for 
the repose of the body, the refreshment of the heart, and 
the culture of the mind, it must be sanctified by its uses 
for piety. 

Religious training in the sentiments and practice of 
piety and humanity, — this is a necessity of man. Sun- 
day can minister to that necessity; not Sunday exclu- 
sively, but efficiently and bountifully, without stint or 
measure. In urging the religious uses of Sunday, we 
must take the largest and the noblest possible views of 
religion, — its individual, its domestic, its social, and its 
public offices and work. We know that religion can 
vie with any other interest in bringing together compa- 
nies of men, women, and children. Some persons flock 
to a sanctuary as to a safe and saving place, as sheep 
are drawn to their folds by night. Others will come to 
its public services for pleasure or information. The 
religious use of Sunday is to be found in a sentiment 
which might reasonably draw all human beings into one 
great temple, if such a structure could be built. That 
there is such a necessity impelling man, and such an in- 
fluence drawing him, is proved by the prevalence of reg- 
ular occasions of worship all the world over, through all 
time. 

For some of the religious necessities of men, lonely 
devotion is the proper and ready resource. Others of 
our spiritual wants depend, as do our social and public 
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and common interests, upon the sympathies of concourse 
and communion. Nature as well as custom has led us 
to associate some of the religious uses of Sunday with 
an attendance upon public worship. So generally has 
this fact been recognized throughout Christendom, that 
we are justified in referring it to a necessity of man. 
The prompting of a single heart leads it to crave a 
sanctuary, and the demands of many hearts will turn 
every true shrine into a place of holy concourse. We 
need Sunday for its uses of devotion, alone and with our 
fellow-men. We crave it with a gnawing hunger, which 
he who does not feel only shows that he has quelled the 
appetite of a human being with the husks of a prodigal. 
We need most deeply, we need constantly and periodi- 
cally, the holy influences of Sunday. It is the great assur- 
ance, the best season and means of preparation which the 
earth affords for heaven. We need it to come with its 
quiet, early hours, its silent streets, its closed warehouses, 
its solemn sounds, its venerable Scriptures, its social 
prayers, its sacred songs, its assemblage of families in the 
courts of God. We need its repose for thought, resolu- 
tion, and piety. Do we not need Sunday for all these 
purposes? Is there any one who has shared the Chris- 
tian influences of a Christian land and a Christian ances- 
try, that does not feel that the fountains of sweet and 
precious good are opened to his heart only on Sunday ? 
The first association which made it dear to Christians 
was, that it brought two angels to an empty tomb to de- 
clare a risen Saviour. How many angels of peace and 
hope have ministered on that day to empty or troubled 
hearts ! 

Whoever with sincere and deep thought reflects upon 
his weekly experiences and duties will value, as above 
all price, the sacred opportunities of Sunday. It is the 
pause which even worldly wisdom makes necessary to 
the considerate and prudent. Without it, we should 
turn over page after page of our brief tale of life with a 
rash and hurried recklessness. Folly might meet with 
no rebuke, vice never be obliged to contemplate its own 
ruin in one hour of calm self-examination. As a re- 
straint upon the bad passions of men, a curb upon our 
besetting infirmities, Sunday does for us more of good 
than we can readily estimate. Its highest uses are to be 
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found in its positive influences of humanity and piety. 
While Sunday has introduced into the literature, the 
social life, and the public institutions of Christian nations, 
new beauties in poetry and prose, new fireside affections 
and joys, and new means of extensive public beneficence 
to the unfortunate and wretched, it has likewise intro- 
duced into millions of hearts new objects of contempla- 
tion, new resources in trial, new incitements to an 
upright and useful life. One hour of that day well spent 
will influence for good our whole existence. ‘Those who 
have been confined to their chambers by long and wast- 
ing illnesses are often heard to say that there is some- 
thing peculiarly affecting to them in the deep repose of 
Sunday, broken only by the sound of the bell and the 
passage of ‘worshippers going churchward or home- 
ward. ‘The sounds awake in their hearts long-slumbering 
memories, and link together the chords of severed asso- 
ciations, and call back the whole of life, with its vanished 
companions and its records of Heaven-appointed wisdom, 
investing the whole retrospect with a pensive sadness 
which is cheered with a sweet persuasion at the heart 
that “God is good.” A Sunday feeling in sickness 
bears with it an influence which we need to have diffused 
over the years of our health and prosperity. 

As to the prevailing arrangements for public worship 
on Sunday, the assembling in churches once, twice, or 
thrice, the relations and the tenure of preachers, the mode 
of service and the materials of instruction, these are all 
matters on which various experiments have been tested, 
and the only rule is to retain what of good we have till 
we can put something really better in its place. There 
is room for improvement here, as in all human concerns 
and methods, and the law of its introduction is uniform 
in all things. Every thing depends upon this, that each 
person do all that he can to make Sunday a religiously 
useful day. There are obvious reasons why it is well 
for families to go in their happy companies to the place 
of worship, and that a social, friendly, and neighbourly 
spirit should work in all hearts through the public sanc- 
tuaries. Difficult as it is to level the distinctions of life, 
religion has themes which can deal more gently and 
eflectively with them than can any other agency. The 
vitality of preaching lies in its intelligible and practical 
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themes, and in its earnest sincerity and frankness. Hu- 
manity and piety may share equally in the subjects of 
sermons, and the more frequently they trespass each on 
the other’s province, the more devout and regenerating 
will the sermons be. We certainly have not learned a 
true lesson concerning God, unless we have learned to be 
upright and merciful towards men. We have not wor- 
shipped God with the spirit, unless we have softened and 
humanized our hearts. 

We find all these uses in Sunday, uses answering to 
human necessities. We could not add to the force of the 
argument which they offer for the day. We know of no 
better sanction for it. Away with all superstitious ter- 
rors, — with all appeals to fear to sustain Sunday! Away, 
too, with all silly assaults upon it, — for all assaults upon 
it are silly, — whatever there are besides. The day has 
its sanction in its uses. ‘The gain is theirs who allow it to 
serve them. ‘The loss is theirs who slight it. 

G. E. E. 





Art. V.—MEN BEFORE ADAM.* 


“ Men before Adam! Men even contemporary with 
that great progenitor! Men of another line, independent 
of him, and owning no connection with him whom the 
whole Christian world from the beginning has agreed to 
recognize as the ‘ federal head’ of our common human- 
ity! What new heresy is this? How unheard of a pre- 
tension! Does it threaten any thing less than the over- 
throw of a whole system of sacred traditions, on which 
the faith of the world depends? It digs at foundations 
laid in the Old Testament and built upon in the New. 
Is it not in direct denial of the very elements of Christian 
instruction? If Adam were not the first created man, 
where was the ‘first disobedience’? Where the Fall 





* 1. Men before Adam. Or a Discourse upon the twelfih, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth verses of the Fifth Chapter of the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to 
the Romans. By which are prov’d, That the first Men were created before 
Apam. London, Printed in the Year 1656. 

2. Christian Examiner, No. CLVIII. pp. 181-204. 
3. Christian Examiner, No. CLX. pp. 110-145. 
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that involved our whole race in sin and death? What 
becomes of the doctrine of a Restorer and Saviour from 
all that woe? What room is left where any such doc- 
trine can stand? This upstart theory is so subversive of 
what the friends of religious truth are bound to hold dear, 
that it must at once be discountenanced and put down, 
under whatever show of science, and under the protection 
of whatever celebrated name in natural history it may 
venture to appear.” 

We expected to hear many exclamations of this kind, 
when we opened our pages to the communications of 
Professor Agassiz in our March and July numbers of the 
last year. We have not been wholly disappointed. At 
the same time, we think it creditable to those who would 
be most likely to take offence at the learned Professor’s 
theory, that so reserved a spirit has been shown on the 
subject, and so very little has been acrimoniously said. 
We ascribe this forbearance chiefly to the increased liber- 
ality of opinion at the present day, which does not take 
alarm so easily as in former times, which allows more 
to the freedom of philosophical inquiry, and is learning 
to distinguish better between questions of Christian doc- 
trine, and questions either of antiquarian scholarship or 
physical research. We are inclined also to ascribe not a 
little of this generous result, at least in intelligent quar- 
ters, to a consciousness of the difficulties that press the 
Biblical account in the first two chapters of Genesis, — 
difficulties that no one can help feeling the force of, the 
moment they are presented. ‘The narrative itself makes 
plain mention of circumstances, which it is not easy to 
reconcile with the idea that there were no other human 
beings on the earth at the time when Adam is said to 
have been formed out of the dust of the ground, and Eve 
out of Adam. Cain, in flying from his parents, and from 
the unblest spot that he had polluted with fratricide, has 
a mark set on him in his wanderings “ lest any finding 
him should kill him”; he marries a woman of another 
“land”; he builds a city, — which could not be needed 
for his own use merely, nor raised by his single hands. 
We are aware, indeed, of the assertion of some, that 
Cain did not take his wife from the people of Nod, but 
was married before he fled. The Biblical account does 
not contradict this; but yet the assertion seems to us 
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more easily made than maintained. We are reminded, 
also, that the “city” here spoken of might have been a 
very diminutive one ; “no more than a number of cotta- 
ges, with some little hedge or ditch about them,” as one 
writer suggests, or “a mere stockade or fortress,” as an- 
other would prefer to have it. But really this sounds to 
us like trifling about a Hebrew word. We should con- 
strue such primeval documents largely, and bring the tel- 
escope rather than the microscope to bear upon them. 
Josephus says of Cain, that in his new abode he was “ in- 
jurious to his neighbours; he excited his acquaintances 
to procure pleasures and spoils by robbery, and became a 
great leader of men into wicked courses; he introduced a 
change in that way of simplicity wherein men lived be- 
fore, and was the author of measures and weights; he 
changed the world into cunning craftiness.” .How can 
this be brought into harmony with the received opinion ? 
And does it not seem to indicate in the first-born of 
Adam a mythological, representative man ? 

In addition to the considerations that have just been 
offered, a careful criticism has discovered that the open- 
ing chapters of the Pentateuch do not contain a regular 
series of incidents related by the same writer, but are 
composed of different documents pieced together, with 
more or less of consistency between the parts. ‘This is at 
least made extremely probable, and conspicuous exam- 
ples of it are supposed to be found in the descriptions of 
the creation of man and of Noah’s flood. The first chap- 
ter of Genesis and the first three verses of the second 
seem to make one whole; and here we are told that 
“ God created man in his own image; male and female 
created he them.” Then begins a different portion end- 
ing with the fourth chapter; and here we read how the 
Lord, that is Jehovah, formed man (different words be- 
ing used for the Supreme Being), and planted a garden 
where he placed him, and afterwards framed a wife for 
him out of his side;—a statement which is evidently 
meant to typify the closeness of the conjugal tie, and 
perhaps also the subordination of the more delicate sex, 
which was so favorite a notion among the Hebrews, as 
well as the rest of the Oriental races. ‘The fifth chapter 
begins a new piece, if it be not rather a continuance of 
the first one. It recurs to the representation that was 
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made at the outset, and looks as if it had been inter- 
rupted by the history that we find inserted between. It 
makes Adam a generic term. It says, “ Male and fe- 
male created he them; and blessed them, and called their 
name Adam, in the day when they were created.” Now 
Moses, or whoever else was the compiler of these notices 
of the world’s infancy, if he intended to teach that all the 
tribes of men are the offspring of one ancestor, has cer- 
tainly recorded as facts things that can hardly be made 
to agree with such an assumption; and if he did not in- 
tend to teach it, the way is open without prejudice to the 
freest speculation on the subject. In neither case, to say 
truth, would it be reasonable to cast reproach or suspi- 
cion upon an investigator in the department of zodlogy, 
or ethnology, as if he maintained opinions hostile to Di- 
vine truth, because he proceeds independently of ancient 
sacred traditions, which are found upon examination 
either to be at variance with one another, or else to leave 
the subjects treated of precisely where they found them. 
We go further than this. We say, that in no case 
whatever, and in no degree whatever, should the student 
of physical science be checked or limited in his inquiries 
by the supposed authority of any ancient writing, however 
sacred. ‘he provinces of Biblical criticism and of any 
such science are entirely distinct from one another. It 
is difficult to suppose that any authentic history could 
travel down to us from so far; and we do not see why the 
Old Testament Scripture should be set up as the arbi- 
trator on the method of the origin of the human race as 
a scientific fact, any more than upon a question of ge- 
ology or astronomy. We must continue to repeat this, 
at the risk of being ridiculed for its triteness, as well as 
censured for its mistaken assumption. We care not how 
often an important fact is reiterated till it becomes ac- 
knowledged, and we deny that there is any mistake 
about it. ‘The difference between us and those who dis- 
sent from us on this subject turns upon a single point, — 
the plenary inspiration of the record. This inspiration 
they abide by, and we reject. Hence flow the divergen- 
ces of our opinion. On their supposition, the book of 
Genesis must teach with absolute authority whatever it 
asserts, whether relating to the natural sciences or any 
thing else ;— with an absolute authority, we say, against 
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which nothing must be allowed to contend. ‘This, in- 
deed, they admit. Some do not scruple to affirm, with 
respect to the topic now under our consideration, that, 
rather than depart from the letter of the Divine writing, 
they would explain any natural appearances that could 
be clearly shown to be in opposition to it, by resorting to 
supernatural interference bringing about marked varie- 
ties in the human family. And now we will go a little 
farther in our triteness, and venture upon encountering a 
broader sneer, by bringing up old Galileo again. We 
hear it with constantly new wonder, though repeated for 
the hundredth time, how the true theory of the solar 
system was rejected as an error and persecuted as a blas- 
phemy, because the book of Joshua quotes from the book 
of Jasher — which might have been a collection of heroic 
ballads, or a lyric on the “ Conquest of Canaan” — the 
poetical extravagance of the Hebrew captain stopping 
the sun, which stopping could not have been done unless 
the sun moved. ‘This ludicrous example is still a fair 
warning against pressing our construction of any passage 
of history from the elder times and the twilight of hu- 
manity, so as to bar the way of philosophic inquiry in 
pursuing its legitimate and peculiar researches. We 
may observe, in passing, that parallels to that passage 
from the book of Jasher occur in Grecian poetry. Aga- 
memnon in the Iliad prays to Zeus that the sun may not 
set till he has burnt down the palace of Priam. Callima- 
chus, in his Hymn to Diana, represents the sun as stop- 
ping his chariot to prolong his gaze and admiration at a 
chorus of nymphs surrounding that goddess : 
“ Then stopping short, the sun did wondering stand, 
Forgot himself, and lengthened out the day.” 

Thus much we have thought it proper to say, in regard 
to the learned Professor and his assailants. Whether he 
succeeds or not in his endeavour to establish a diversity 
of origin for the human races, thus including man in 
his general view of the distribution of animated beings 
over the earth, he is not only entitled, on all accounts, to 
an impartial and respectful hearing, but will scarcely be 
charged with any irreverence towards the sacred writings 
by those who have just conceptions either of the Scrip- 
ture testimonies or of intellectual freedom. 

With regard to the problem of the origin of man, we 
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confess that we have always felt inclined, and do still, to 
rest in the popular persuasion, that it is to be traced back 
to a single pair. Modern physiologists of the greatest 
reputation and the most unbiased minds have adhered 
to that opinion. The profound Blumenbach has given it 
the support of his strong name. Dr. Prichard and our 
own Dr. Morton have thought it confirmed by their re- 
searches. Even the skeptical and dangerous author of 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” though 
he says that, “after all, it may be regarded as still an 
open question whether mankind is of one or many ori- 
gins,” concludes with the declaration, that “ the probabil- 
ity may now be assumed that the human race sprung 
from one stock.” We have seen a copy of a suppressed 
edition of this work, in which the writer expresses him- 
self with much greater confidence on the same side, rely- 
ing upon various philological and ethnographical consid- 
erations. We have supposed that the speculations of the 
learned had rather been settling towards that conclusion. 
Nevertheless, we regard the whole subject as fairly free 
for sober discussion ; and who can say that the brighten- 
ing aspects of science may not throw some light back 
even upon so remote and dark a question as this ? 

We are aware that several objections of a grave char- 
acter exist in many most intelligent minds against dis- 
turbing the general belief on this point, which appears to 
them a fundamental one. The foremost of these is, that 
it conflicts with the sacred history as we read it in the 
first book of Moses. To this we have already attempted 
something in the way of reply. ‘The objection does not 
take into view the difficulties that embarrass the interpre- 
tation of that history; and it exaggerates the authority 
which such narratives are entitled to hold over the faith 
or the inquiries of the human mind. A second obstacle, 
and a much more serious one, is found in the fact, that 
the ancient opinion has taken such deep root in Christian 
theology. ‘To eradicate it would seem to threaten the 
very life of the Gospel itself. The generality of persons 
would so regard it, — and apparently with some reason. 
The little books of elementary religious instruction began 
with the literal Adam in the ears of our infancy; and the 
ponderous “ bodies of divinity ” have chiefly loaded them- 
selves with disquisitions that recognize the literal reality 
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of the mischief that followed his expulsion from para- 
dise. Far more and worse. They have extended that 
literal reality, which dealt only with earthly penalties, 
into a total moral ruin and unutterable consequences. 
They have deduced from the primal transgression an in- 
finite curse, all that abysmal woe which a superstitious 
imagination took its time to invent, and has struck the 
terror of into the heart of the world. Our nature as an 
inheritance of depravity, and our condition as subject to 
endless wrath, are doctrines that are made to date from 
the Fall. The metaphysical scheme of redemption con- 
nected with these doctrines is of course dependent on the 
same alleged fact. Now, to those who believe that these 
opinions are essential to Christianity, or that they form 
any part of it, the removal of Adam from his unique 
headship and his terrible responsibility may well seem a 
most alarming process. Indeed, we cannot perceive how 
any thing like the Augustinian tenets could be main- 
tained under such a loss. But to us who reject those 
tenets as misconceptions of the Gospel, speculations of 
that kind carry no danger with them for any true faith. 
We can hear without any uneasiness the question dis- 
cussed, whether the second and third chapters of Genesis 
contain an account of what substantially took place in 
the outset of human history, or whether they are a didac- 
tic invention intended to account for the introduction of 
evil into the world which God had made “very good.” 
We say this with the utmost reverence for what we read 
in the first chapters of Genesis. We do not honor it less 
than others, by honoring it in another way. We are 
filled with veneration when we repeat the opening sen- 
tence : — “In the beginning Gop created the heaven and 
the earth.” We feel underneath us the unshaken foun- 
dation of its truth. We are lifted up by its matchless 
sublimity. It is a worthy overture to the Book of books. 
And as we read on in the simple and beautiful narrative, 
we cannot fail to be struck with its divine contrast to all 
the gloomy and grotesque, the wild or childish cosmogo- 
nies, that have been handed down from every other 
source. But let us interpret it in the light and height of 
its own free spirit, and not with the peering eye of a su- 
perstitious scrutiny, and not by the smoky lamp of’a 
scholastic dogmatism. Let us bring to its great meaning 
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the same mind that we should apply to any other testi- 
mony that had come from the depths of antiquity to pre- 
sent its claim upon our respect. 

It may be objected further, that not only this portion 
of the Jewish Scriptures, but the New Testament also, 
recognizes the personal individuality of Adam as the first 
created man. The chief Apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, speaks of sin entering into the world, and death 
by sin, through one man’s offence. And whose heart has 
not thrilled at the triumphal strain of the famous fifteenth 
of Corinthians: — “ Since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive”? How 
shall we presume to charge St. Paul with misapprehen- 
sion? Or how can we bear to strike out from the Chris- 
tian testimony passages of such noble import? Nay, 
how can we consistently do it, and retain our reverence 
for Holy Writ? ‘To this an answer may easily be 
made, showing that the difficulty is much less than it 
appears, and disembarrassing a subject of purely philo- 
sophical investigation from the suspicion of being hostile 
to any sacred authority. 

One might at first be ready to suppose that the Adam 
of Genesis is continually referred to in the Bible, and fig- 
ures upon its pages in scarcely less prominent a manner 
than in the discourses of theologians. The very reverse 
of this is strikingly the case. The Old Testament no- 
where names him after the first instance; for the passa- 
ges Deut. xxxii. 8 and Job xxxi. 33 are incorrectly ren- 
dered in our common translation. No word of the Sav- 
iour makes any reference to him. He is mentioned no- 
where in the Gospels, except in the genealogical register 
of Luke; nowhere in the Acts. In the Epistles we begin 
to hear of him, but even there with an infrequency that 
to many will seem surprising, — not more times than the 
number of fingers upon one of our hands. The Apostle 
of the Gentiles speaks of him but in one place besides 
the two just cited, It is in his First Epistle to Timothy, 
where, in teaching that women should “ learn in silence 
with all subjection,’ he says, “ For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but 
the woman being deceived, was in the transgression.” 
Jude closes this small list, quoting what he calls a proph- 
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ecy of “Enoch, the seventh from Adam,” but without 
any doctrinal intent. We have only to put a liberal con- 
struction, then, upon the language of St. Paul, in order to 
obviate all unfriendly inferences from that quarter. And 
how are we to interpret him? In conformity, as we 
think, with the rest of his Biblical references. Every one 
who is familiar with his methods of representation is 
struck with nothing in them more than with his fondness 
for allegorizing the events of sacred story. He rarely al- 
ludes to them except for some exercise, in this kind, of 
his fervid imagination. He is eager to press all the inci- 
dents connected with his ancestral faith into the service 
of the newreligion. He loves to illustrate by names that 
were familiar and hallowed to his childhood the truths of 
which he was sent to bear witness to all time. ‘The an- 
cient legends swept before him, and he was fond of turn- 
ing them into types and images of the great days that 
were to come. Every thing in Moses was to him a fore- 
shadowing of Christ. The expressions of historians and 
psalmists and prophets are taken out from their original 
and obvious meanings, and applied to his own imme- 
diate purpose. Figures and similitudes are his delight, 
and these all suggested from the same Hebrew repository. 
Thus, the rock in the wilderness, from which Moses 
brought drink for his people, was Messiah himself; and 
Abraham’s poor, ill-used Hagar was “ Mount Sinai in 
Arabia, answering to Jerusalem which now is, in bond- 
age with her children.” Anxious that the new dispensa- 
tion should be shown to have in all things the pre- 
eminence over the former one, he is perpetually bringing 
them into resemblance and contrast, wholly regardless 
whether these relations between them are any thing more 
than ideal, such as the imagination alone could discover. 
Now, what forbids that we should interpret according to 
these observations the two passages that we first ad- 
duced? Why may we not suppose these things, too, to 
be spoken figuratively? Can we well do otherwise than 
suppose it? And wherein do we detract from their 
force by such a construction? The same spiritual truth 
lies in the heart of them, whatever view may be taken of 
the Mosaic document, and is not affected by any critical 
speculations about it in the least degree. In the former 
instance, it is equally a fact, that the “free gift” of the 
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Gospel, declaring forgiveness and heavenly mercy, dis- 
played an abounding over-weight of grace against all 
penalties denounced or imagined, — against all the de- 
spondencies of the heart and the miseries of the world. 
In the latter, it is equally a fact, that life and immortality 
have been brought to light by the mission of a Saviour, 
whilst we all bring with us at our birth the terms of 
mortality, and — whether a forefather fell from his first 
estate or not— the subjection to death. This truth, we 
maintain, abides unshaken, the same. What tradition 
from the ages before the flood can make it any greater ? 
What hypothesis in the natural history of the present 
hour can make it any less?) The burial-service over our 
dead will not part with a note or a tone of its solemn 
but jubilant music, whether the Divine Power that placed 
man upon the earth to strive and perish covered his help- 
lessness and guided his inexperience in one region of the 
globe or in several regions, — in one pair or in more. 
There are realities for the human soul, that cannot be 
drawn out into literal statements or logical formulas. 
We are of opinion that the Scriptures will bear to be 
construed much more generously than they have hitherto 
been, and that they will have to be so construed to meet 
the demands of the mind, and that they will suffer noth- 
ing, but gain the more, by such an advancement. Many 
things in them are yet to be transplanted from the the- 
ology of doctrine to the theology of sentiment and feel- 
ing, and remain materials for faith still. Many may 
come to be removed from the inner to the outer courts, 
from the sanctuary of instruction to the open fields of 
Jearned curiosity, and deserve and maintain a revered 
place nevertheless. We have no fear that science will 
ever be detrimental to religion. We should rather fear 
lest the popular religion should be narrow-eyed towards 
a larger Biblical criticism and scientific men. 

Another alarm has been taken, of a very different kind 
from the apprehensions already mentioned, at the very 
conjecture that the human race might have had different 
centres of origin. It does not spring so much from a 
theological as from a philanthropic source. It appre- 
hends a perilous interference with the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of mankind. How can they be of the same 
lineage, if they have not a common progenitor? Some 
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persons seem to think, that one of the principal appeals 
to mutual consideration would be gone, if we had to 
acknowledge in our descent a plurality of stocks. The 
idea of a single earthly father seems hardly less essential 
for their sympathies, than the idea of one Father in 
heaven does for their devotions. We confess that we 
cannot regard the matter in this light. The unity of the 
race is just as well established on one theory as on an- 
other. It does not depend in the least degree upon any 
speculations relating to Adam. It is a plain physiologi- 
cal fact. We are a species by itself; constituted such 
by our make and faculties ; defined to be such according 
to the same principles that divide all other living crea- 
tures into their respective classes. We are no less men, 
on the supposition of several original heads, than on that 
of two such individuals only. And it is as men that we 
owe good-will to one another. Our social duties are pre- 
scribed to us by our moral sentiments, our mutual rela- 
tions, and the commandments of God. We do not see 
that they need know any thing or care any thing about 
pedigrees, or primordials, or any written tradition what- 
ever. Our nature and our state, under the precepts of 
our divine religion, are to decide every thing for us in 
this respect. God “hath made of one blood,” said Paul 
in his noble speech before the Athenian Areopagus, “all 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth; 
and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation.” Whatever the chronology 
may be, and from whatever beginnings those bounds 
may have been filled, here is the one blood, i. e. one 
species, scattered into their wide-apart dwelling-places. 
One might rest satisfied with this description. Since we 
have brought forward this sentence from Paul, it is not 
irrelevant to say, that the strictest construction of his 
Greek words would rather favor than otherwise tle no- 
tion of man’s having been placed from the first on dif- 
ferent spots of the surface of the globe. For the verb 
“to dwell” is not in the future infinitive but the present 
infinitive ; implying, not that they were “for to dwell” 
there, but that they actually did so dwell from the time 
they were “made.” ‘The words “before appointed,” 
also, according to the most approved reading of the orig- 
inal text, should be “thereunto appointed.” We lay no 
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stress, however, on this, or on any minute point of such 
a kind; in the first place, because we can never attach 
much importance to what may be called the smaller 
criticism, but still more because we do not think that the 
disciple of Gamaliel would have been likely to depart 
here from the traditional faith of his countrymen. Our 
object is answered, if the passage is allowed not to pre- 
clude or prejudice inquiry on the general subject. 

We commenced this article with some exclamations, 
put into the mouths of imaginary persons. Among these 
exclamations was one of wonder at the audacious novel- 
ty of the supposition, that Adam may not have been the 
only human being who proceeded immediately from the 
creative power of God. ‘The supposition is not so new 
as is commonly imagined. About two hundred years 
ago, Isaac la Peyrere, a Protestant writer of Bordeaux, 
published anonymously a book in Holland called Pre- 
adamite. It was translated into our own tongue and 
printed in London the same year and the year following, 
1655 and 1656. Its English title we have placed at the 
head of our article. A copy of this “singular and very 
scarce book” was presented by Thomas Hollis to the 
College Library at Cambridge. The treatise, which con- 
sists of two distinct pieces, the longer of them but short, 
was abundantly replied to by the divines of that day. 
Among others, Ursinus launched at the author from 
Frankfort a refutation that bore the fierce but witty title, 
“Novus Prometheus, Preeadamitarum plastes, ad Cauca- 
sum relegatus et religatus,” which we would translate for 
our readers if the jingle that it contains could be heard 
well in another language. Poor Peyrére found that this 
threat was likely to be visited upon him with something 
more than a figurative fulfilment. The Popish doctors 
were preparing to take in hand the author as well as his 
performance, and to send him bound and bound for — 
not, indeed, “the frosty Caucasus,” but a much warmer 
place —a pile of blazing fagots. He therefore thought 
it best to repair to Rome and abjure all his heresies to- 
gether. He did not take this step, however, till he had 
been seized by armed men, who broke into his apartment 
at Brussels and hurried him off to a prison in the Spanish 
Netherlands. Ménage, his fellow-countryman, says of 
him:—“ The good man boarded at Notre Dame des Ver- 
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tus with the Fathers of the Oratoire. He was always be- 
witched with his Preeadamites, and appears to have died 
in that conceit. He would have been very glad to have 
known that there is a certain rabbi who speaks of 
Adam’s tutor. But the rabbi was nothing but a rabbi, 
and that is enough said. When his book came out, it 
was condemned to be burnt by the hangman. I begged 
him, as he was one of my friends, to send me a copy of 
it before it came into the light. He understood my joke, 
and sent me one, with this verse from Ovid, — substitut- 
ing the word ignem for urbem : — 


‘ Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in ignem.’ 
‘Little book, I envy you not; without me you will go to the flame-pile.’ ”’ 


M. Ménage did not consider that his friend might pos- 
sibly have referred to this very “ rabbi” when he said, — 
“ It is not known that Adam, who was the criminal, and 
(as they say) the first fountain of so great evils, was ever 
so much as troubled with the least disease all the Nine 
hundred and thirty years which he liv’d, unless you will 
believe him, who relates out of I doe not know what Au- 
thor, that Adam dyed of the Gout, with which he was 
troubled, and which he pretends that he had by succes- 
sion from his Ancestors.” 

We are sorry that he should have charged the excellent 
Grotius with treating him unhandsomely, in having bor- 
rowed his unrevised manuscript under color of friendship, 
and then abused him by speaking of him in his discourse 
on the American Nations as of “one in France, who 
lately dream’d that there were some men before Adam ; 
in which belief,” he adds, “I see a great danger imminent 
to religion.” “ The danger that he saw,” he rather crusti- 
ly replies, “was, that he perceived the original sin of 
Adam was by this doctrine quite overthrown.” Cer- 
tainly the illustrious Hollander was not called upon to 
be of his opinion because he had obtained an early 
sight of his dissertation. As to the reproach of being a 
“dreamer,” he found no softer name from Dr. Ammon, 
in a note in the Koppian New Testament, IV. 109, — 
“quemadmodum Peyrerius somniavit.’” The German 
professor is not indeed speaking of his general theory, 
but of his interpretation of the word “law,” in Romans 
v. 13. But it was just that little word which seems to 
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have led La Peyrére to the resolution of publishing his 
whole theory. 

We have mentioned the division of this work into 
two parts. The title-page of one of them we have 
taken occasion. to quote already. ‘That of the other is, 
“ A Theological Systeme upon that Presupposition, that 
Men were before Adam. The First Part. London, 
printed in the Year 1655.” We feel inclined, on account 
of the singularity of the theme, to dwell upon it a little 
longer, that our readers may have some idea of the main 
current of thought in the treatment of it. They who 
read with close attention the three verses in the Epistle 
to the Romans on which La Peyrere founds his hypoth- 
esis, while they perceive, perhaps, plainly enough the lead- 
ing purpose: of the Apostle, will be apt to find themselves 
tied up in a logical knot when they come to particulars, 
that may perplex their thoughts not a little. It has been 
picked upon by a great multitude of dissentient commen- 
tators, from the earliest times to the most recent, each 
one tolerably certain that he had untied it. But while it 
loosens in one part it grows complicated in another. We 
think we have seized it at the right tangle, when straight- 
way something baffles our touch. A too impatient en- 
deavour to solve the problem would almost tempt one to 
fear lest the rapid Apostle had raised one more question 
than he had perfectly answered. We have no intention 
to puzzle our readers with what at every fresh application 
to it has puzzled ourselves, but only to show them the 
point from which ‘our author takes his departure. It is a 
philological point. He does not seem to have been started 
on his search by the discrepancies in the Mosaic accounts. 
He certainly was not instigated by any spirit of natural 
science. But he was bent on thinking that the words, 
“till the time of the law sin was in the world,” meant 
that before the time of the law of obedience which Adam 
broke there was sin, and therefore there must have been 
men living to commit it; and they who “ had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ” were those 
very men. But the sin was not imputed before that 
law was announced and broken. Death was previously 
only a privation, not a penalty. It then only held a 
sickle that mowed down all mortal beings, but was after- 
wards armed with its sword, and became a retribution. 
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Such was his leading idea. We shall not follow him 
into the metaphysical disquisitions by which he defends 
it. They would be found wearisome and bewildering, 
and altogether unprofitable, like most other Biblical dis- 
quisitions in that vein. They lie through a briery walk 
and a foggy region, where the obstructions are many, 
and nothing is to be seen worth the trouble of trying to 
see. His critical grounds were evidently untenable; 
though theological scholars are still divided in opinion 
as to the nature of the law here indicated, whether the 
Mosaic law or some other was meant, and whether any 
or what supplementary words need to be interposed, in 
order completely to represent the Apostle’s thought. We 
need concern ourselves the less about this obscurity, as 
Wwe are persuaded that every thing beyond the obvious 
substance of meaming is only the language of rhetoric 
and parable, in adaptation to the state, at that period, of 
the Jewish mind. 

Isaac la Peyrére may have been fanciful in his inter- 
pretations of St. Paul, weak in the texture of much of 
his reasoning, erroneous in his belief that Adam was de- 
signed to represent only the forefather of the Hebrew 
race, and extravagant in some of his assumptions. He 
was, however, a learned and ingenious man. He ap- 
pears to have been sincere in thinking that his specula- 
tions would be serviceable rather than detrimental to the 
advance of true religion. We can believe him, when he 
says, in the conclusion of his “ Discourse,” — “ Whatso- 
ever I have here written is done by way of Essay. I will 
be obstinate in nothing that may contradict the receiv’d 
Opinion of the Church ; to whose commands, I say again 
intirely, without all dissimulation, I yield myself.” He is 
chargeable sometimes with a simplicity of belief and even 
a superstitious credulity; for he belonged to his age. But 
he is more frequently original, far-sighted, modestly bold. 
His book abounds with wise, sober views of Scripture 
story, that surprise us with their superiority to the cur- 
rent religious notions of even our own times. ‘The heads 
of his chapters often exhibit this. ‘Take a few examples. 
“ How Melchizedech is to be understood without father, 
or mother, or original.” “They talk,” he says, “of a 
man-monster, not of a man, who think that he was 
really without either, only because Moses in no case 
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makes mention of either.’ Again: —“ Where the mir- 
acle is of the Jews garments not worn out in the wilder- 
nesse, and the not wearing of their shooes.” “ It is com- 
monly thought,” he says, “ that God made their clothes 
incorruptible, as also one occult facultie of growing big- 
ger. Concerning their shooes, that could not grow old; 
and so soon as they put shooes upon their children’s feet, 
as the feet grew, so the shooes grew likewise. The force 
of this miracle was not placed in those idle fancies and 
childish stories, but in that wonderful providence by 
which God led the Israelites forty years through the Des- 
art, so that they wanted not materials to make clothes 
and shooes of.” And again: —“ The darkness at the 
death of our Saviour was over the whole land of the Jews, 
not over all the world. The starr which appear’d to the 
wise men was a stream of light in the ayr, not a star in 
heaven.” With regard to the former of these he pleas- 
antly says, — “ Nor was the miracle without a mysterie ; 
for there had been a time when dark night covered all 
the land of Egypt at the command of Moses, but all the 
Israelites had light in their dwellings. Now was the day 
come, at the death of Christ, when the light of the Gos- 
pel should appear to the Gentiles; and all the land of 
the Jews, and the Jews themselves, should be o’rcast 
with the darknesse of incredulity.” With poorer success, 
he labors hard to show, even from the Mosaic account 
itself, that Noah’s flood was only the submersion of Pal- 
estine, for the destruction of no others than the Jews. 
He endeavours to establish it also from the history of 
Noah’s posterity. He is very anxious to prove that “ they 
are deceiv’d, who deduce the Originals of men from the 
Grand-children ” of that patriarch. He plainly would 
put back the ante-historical period to an indefinite date, 
far beyond the antiquity assigned to it by the chronology 
of the Old Testament, whether by the Hebrew or the 
Septuagint computation. 

When we hear the animated and confident strain that 
sometimes breaks out in his book, we are ready to doubt 
whether what we have conceded can be true, that he was 
first led to adopt his peculiar theory by a difficulty in ex- 
plaining a passage in one of St. Paul’s Epistles. There 
must have been some other and stronger impulse. What 
it was we are unable from any thing in his treatise to 
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discover ; but we cannot help believing that Romans v. 
12, 13, 14, served only as subsidiary to it. Indeed, he 
tells us in his “ Proeme,” that he had this suspicion from 
his childhood, whenever he heard or read the history of 
Genesis; but that he dared not give utterance to his 
doubts till he meditated those verses of the Apostle, 
which he did for about twenty years. He then took 
heart, and went on courageously. We think we are 
at liberty to understand by this, that he at last supposed 
he had found an apostolical authority for recommending 
a doctrine, which he was before convinced of, but had 
been afraid to teach. There can be no stronger expres- 
sion of an unfeigned humility than where he declares, — 
“If any man shall shew that I contradict the history of 
Genesis in the least, or any other place of the holy 
Scripture, or step aside a nail’s breadth from any head 
of Christian faith, I shall not be ashamed to set down 
my name with capital letters in confessing my fault. 
My name I do not now mention for modesties sake ; not 
as conscious of any evil action. I fear lest I should 
abuse so noble a subject by the slendernesse of my 
Treatise.” As a specimen of his zeal, we might quote 
the beginning of the third book of his “ Systeme of 
Divinity.” “But go to, that I may leave nothing un- 
essay’d that may conduce to the clearing of this famous 
Argument. Ill prove out of Genesis itself, and it shall 
appear clearer then the sun, that the men of the first 
Creation were created long before Adam, who is Author 
of the Linage of the Jews.” In one instance, he presents 
his subject in connection with natural history; and 
here he comes into some sort of harmony with our 
learned Professor in that department of knowledge. 
“ According to the Analogy of creation,” is his lan- 
guage, “we must believe, that there was no place in 
the whole earth which brought forth grass and fostered 
trees and cattel, which had not its own men and its own 
lords. God would have seem’d to have created some- 
thing in vain and inconvenient, if when he ordained 
these things for the service of men, he had not created 
men at the same time. ‘To what purpose, else, should 
the Antipodes bring forth herbs? For what lord’s use 
should the fruit have hung upon the trees in those 


Countries? the cattel of them, whom should they have 
helped?” (p. 96.) 
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Here we take leave of our part in this curious topic. 
We should not have entered upon it but for the excite- 
ment that has attended the treatment of a scientific the- 
ory in our pages. Mr. Agassiz is abundantly able to 
speak for himself,and may do so again through the same 
channel. We do not by any means put ourselves for- 
ward as the advocates of his hypothesis. We neither 
adopt nor absolutely reject it. Let him set in order the 
best arguments that he can find in its support, and leave 
the decision to the judgment of those who are learned in 
such matters. Meanwhile, we will maintain the rights 
of liberal scholarship and honest science against all 
comers. When, indeed, a writer allows himself to ac- 
cuse the distinguished philosopher, whose papers have 
given occasion to this article, of making “an attack upon 
the Christian religion,’ and of using “scandalous dis- 
honesty in endeavouring to evade its being so consid- 
ered,” we confess that we feel no disposition to resist or 
resent it. Such inattention to facts and such passionate 
injustice may be safely left to do their own work upon 
the offender. N. L. F. 





Art. VI.— REFLECTIONS. 


A THEorY serves to connect facts as a string holds to- 
gether the pearls of anecklace. The theory itself is often 
as valueless as the string. 


Much of the wisdom of one age is the folly of the next. 


The reward of well-doing is satisfaction here and hap- 
piness hereafter. 


Ambitious and unscrupulous men often appropriate to 
themselves the credit which is due to others, as the bald 
eagle snatches the fish from the mouth of the fish-hawk. 


Is not suffering when it comes usually more endurable 
than we had imagined it would be? If so, may not the 
actual amount of suffering in the world be less than we 
suppose ? 
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The condition of men changes continually, even when 
it appears most nearly uniform ; and if this consideration 
moderates our expectation of good, it should also mod- 
erate our apprehension of evil. 


The memory of an old man is a picture-gallery of per- 
ished forms; a map of the world, not as it is, but as it 
was long ago. 


The art of the physician consists in a great measure in 
making hope a substitute for health. 


What ’s happiness, pray? °*T is a handful of hay 
Held out to a horse who won’t stir for hard blows; 
He stretches to reach it, but, strive as he may, 
”*T is always some inches in front of his nose. 


To scold people when they make confessions is the 
way to prevent them from confessing again. 


As air rushes into vacant space, troubles rush into a 
vacant soul. And as the smallest quantity of air will ex- 
pand so as to fill any vacant place, the smallest trouble 
will fill a vacant soul. 


Many improvements so called are merely adaptations 
to changed circumstances. One change requires an- 
other, and this another, and so on. Each of these is 
called an improvement. But men may be making such 
improvements perpetually, and yet the amount of good 
in the world remain about the same. 


It is bad to make an unnecessary show of high princi- 
ples, but it is worse to have no high principles to show. 


When we consider the differences of constitution and 
condition among men, it seems as if spirits were placed 
here in different stages of progress, requiring diversity 
of training. 


A man of leisure is apt to bestow too much time on 
minutiz. Most men are compelled to turn from one 
thing to another so fast, that they cannot waste time on 
trifles. This pressure is the main cause of their effi- 
ciency. Without what Wordsworth calls “the rich bless- 
ings of constraint,” men in general would be like Burns, 
“ unfitted with an aim.” 
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Liberal dealing is better than alms-giving ; for it tends 
to prevent pauperism, which is better than to relieve it. 


A man too busy to take care of his health is like a me- 
chanic too busy to take care of his tools. 


The progress of some men is so rapid, that they keep 
ahead of common sense. 


Accurate knowledge is the basis of correct opinions. 
i The want of it makes most people’s opinions of little 
Hi | value. 


Edens overloaded with words seldom travel far or long. 


iH 

i } Toil forms the thoughts and polished style that please, 

i The writer’s labor makes the reader’s ease. 

ib. A man engrossed by one subject while talking of an- 
Ht other often says one thing when he means another. Per- 
bibs haps some contradictory testimony may be accounted for 
MT in this way; for a man who has said what he did not 
ie 


AD mean to say, and is not conscious of having said, will of 
hl course be likely to deny that he did say so. 


To the question, “ What is the object of studying 
history ?” we once heard this answer given. “It is to 
learn the providence of God.” 





A man whose mind is trained to find happiness in do- 
ing good almost always has the means of happiness at 
command. 


An old creed is often like an old house, decayed and 
forsaken while it still appears imposing at a distance. 
Or it is like an old hollow tree; the shell makes a show 
when the substance is gone. At length, a strong push 
makes it totter and tumble and crumble to dust. 


The child is the mirror of the adult. Men learn their 
own nature by watching the development of children. 





Men are so differently constituted, that external condi- 
tion is a poor index of happiness. A shoe which fits one 
man’s foot well may grievously pinch another man’s. 


Facts, facts! cries every pretender to discoveries in 
physical or intellectual science. But the world is full of 
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misunderstood, misstated, or pretended facts. Fraud, en- 
thusiasm, and narrowness of view often shape the prem- 


ises to fit the conclusion. 


Men generally take their opinions upon trust, profess 
them from impulse, and adhere to them from pride. 
Opinions that have not been professed are often relin- 
quished as easily as they were adopted. 


Many brilliant speculations are shining soap-bubbles 
that turn to nothing as you gaze;— balloons inflated 
with gas, the less their substance, the higher they soar ; — 
steam from the boiler of a boat lying still, wasted energy, 
noise without progress. 


To confute an opponent is not always to convince 
him, even if he be fair-minded ; for his opinions may rest 
on grounds that lie deeper than his arguments, and he 
himself may not have fully investigated them. 


Fiat justitia, ruat celum. A blind application of this 
maxim is apt to produce the latter result without the for- 
mer. A being so short-sighted as man, and whose prin- 
ciples are so partial and so conflicting, has no right to 
leave consequences out of the question. What he thinks 
clearly right at twenty he may think clearly wrong at 
forty. Principles which are considered fundamental in 
one age are exploded in a subsequent one. Fiat justitia, 
&c., may have been the motto of Torquemada when he 
burned heretics in Spain, and of Charles the Ninth of 
France, when he ordered the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. ‘The tares and the wheat should often be left to 
grow together till the harvest. 


When an object leaves on the whole an agreeable im- 
pression, we are apt to overlook the fact that certain 
parts or qualities taken out of the connection in which 
we find them would excite dislike. The young often 
copy the defects of those whom they like or admire. 
Many absurd fashions of dress, language, and manners 
gain currency in this way. 


Conscience is the magnetic needle which is given to 
us to direct our course. Worldly wisdom, like a spy- 
glass, may show breakers ahead, but cannot guide across 
the ocean. 
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To do one’s duty may be painful, but it always proves 
far more painful to neglect or violate it. 


The incidental consequences of good or ill doing are 
often more important than the direct ones. ‘The mere 
fact of our short-sightedness ought to be sufficient, even 
without the aid of high motives, to deter us from doing 
evil that good may come. For even when the good does 
come, some unexpected evil almost always comes with 
it. And well-doing, even when it fails of its direct ob- 
ject, is almost sure to produce incidental advantages, 
which are often of much more value than the good that 
was aimed at. 


The punishment of sin and the reward of virtue some- 
times seem excessive. But is not the punishment or the 
reward usually the consequence of a long course of con- 
duct, of which the particular act that seems to be re- 
warded or punished makes but a very small part? 


We sometimes succeed with little effort, and at other 
times fail after making great efforts. In the latter case 
we are apt to complain. But is it not wiser to consider 
the two classes of results in connection, and say that, 
putting them together, we have had as much success as 
we deserved ? 


The time spent in complaining would often suffice to 
remedy the evils complained of. 


Strict dealing may cool friendship, but loose dealing 
often converts friends into enemies. 


A sound mind finds no pleasure in the weaknesses of 
others. Whatever lowers our view of man’s nature 
lowers our hope of man’s destiny. 


We do and avoid much merely to satisfy the imagina- 
tion. A thousand things insignificant in themselves 
please or offend by what they suggest. 


Moral improvement is made very gradually. Small 
gains follow great pains. 


In a majority of cases, the resenting of an insult di- 
rects men’s attention to what they would otherwise 
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hardly notice, teaches the malicious where to strike, fur- 
nishes sport for the thoughtless, and degrades a man to 
the level of his assailant. 


A man’s associates make his world. As he grows old, 
they change with him, and he is apt to think that the 
world has changed, when it is only his world that has 
changed. 


Style in writing, as in the other fine arts, is sometimes 
injured by elaboration. One does not always know 
when he has done his best. In the vain attempt to re- 
move all blemishes, he often destroys beauties, and while 
his work may grow more faultless it grows also more 
tame. 

The definition of ** enough” 

Most persons find a problem tough ; 
Perhaps the best one given yet 

Is “something more than one can get.” 


There is no limit to the combinations of ideas and 
shades of meaning that may be expressed by words. 
Every language has many terms which have none cor- 
responding to them in other languages. For the differ- 
ent circumstances of different nations have led each to 
invent words expressing ideas which other nations have 
had no occasion to express. Hence one of the great dif- 
ficulties in the way of translating poetry and philosophy. 


The strength of man increases with the knowledge of 
his weakness. 


It is desirable to satisfy others, but it is much more 
desirable to satisfy one’s self. 


The basis of order in most European countries has 
been a state religion. In our country it is a state educa- 
tion. For church and state we have substituted school 
and state. 


Don’t throw away the good that you can have for the 
good that you cannot have. Use your abilities, not your 
inabilities. ‘Take no unnecessary risk, and decline no 
proper one. | 


To be a fool and not to know it is a double misfor- 
tune. 


g* 
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Superiority to the love of distinction is the source of 
the highest distinction. Those whose ruling motive is 
popular applause are the followers of the multitude. The 
multitude knows this and despises them accordingly. 


Trust God in whom you live and move, 
As infants trust a parent’s love. 


It is mortifying to think how life slips through one’s 
fingers. 


Good and evil are inseparable companions, but the 
latter often hides behind the back of the former. Pride 
and self-interest make men conceal the evils of their lot. 
Hence each one is apt to think others more fortunate 
than himself, and hence a restless love of change. But 
we learn by experience that there is much less difference 
than we had supposed in the distribution of good and 
evil, and that the best standard of happiness is virtue. 


Dark was the night when might made right, 
But darkness now holds doubtful sway, 

And freedom’s watch-word, “ Right makes might,” 
Tells far and wide of dawning day. 


Excitement produces rapid exhaustion and _ prevents 
ready apprehension. Ideas enter the mind in the form 
of slight suggestions. These a calm mind seizes upon, 
but an agitated mind overlooks. 


A feeling of pain or shame associated with some fa- 
miliar object, and frequently suggested by it, often proves 
a salutary incentive to improvement, giving lasting good 
for transient ill. 


Some substitute for the payment of debts has been 
a desideratum from time immemorial. E. W. 
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Art. VII.—DR. HOWE’S REPORTS UPON IDIOCY.* 


WueEn the project of instructing idiots was first pro- 
posed, we confess we were among the number of those 
who regarded it as in the highest degree visionary. We 
had, with the rest of the world, been in the habit of con- 
sidering idiocy as absolutely irremediable. We looked 
upon an idiot as hardly a human being; and, while we 
sympathized with the mother and friends of such a be- 
ing, in their hopeless despair, would or could offer no 
consolation, for we had no hope ourselves. But the 
facts presented in the Reports before us, the light thrown 
upon the whole subject by Dr. Howe in this country, and 
by several distinguished men on the continent of Europe, 
and, above all, the success which has uniformly attended 
persevering attempts to improve the condition of idiots, 
have obliged us to change our views, and to look upon 
the attempt now making in this State with the greatest 
interest. With these Reports, we propose to trace the 
steps by which we have been brought to more hopeful 
views of the subject; and we trust that whoever will ac- 
company us will be led to similar conclusions. 


‘In the winter of 1845-46, several gentlemen became inter- 
ested in the sad condition of the idiots in the State, and, without 
any precise knowledge of what had been done for such persons 
elsewhere, or what could be done, determined that a fair trial 
should be made of the capacity of this unhappy class for im- 
provement. The State had most readily and generously sec- 
onded the efforts of humane men for the relief of the insane, the 
deaf mutes, and the blind, and made ample provision for their 
care and instruction. While, like a wise parent, she left all her 
other children to wholesome liberty and strengthening self-con- 
trol, she gathered these feeble ones under the wings of her moth- 





* 1. A Report, in part, made by the Commissioners appointed under the Re- 
solve of the 11th of April, 1846, “ To inquire into the Condition of the Idiots 
of the Commonwealth ; to ascertain their Number, and whether any Thing 
can be done for their Relief.” Together with a Letter from George Sumner 
upon the Subject of the School for Idiots in Paris. Being House Document, 

0.152. March 31, 1847. pp. 20. 

2. Report made to the Legislature of Massachusetts, upon Idiocy. By 8.G. 
Howe, Chairman of the State Commission. Being Senate Document, No. 
51. Feb. 26,1848. Coolidge & Wiley. pp. 100. Appendix, with Statis- 
tical Tables and Minute Details. pp. 46. 


3. Dr. Howe’s Report on Idiocy, 1850. Being Senate Document, No. 
38. Feb. 20,1850. pp. 72. 
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erly love, and nursed and nurtured them with unsparing pains 
and care. Nothing had been done for the most wretched and 
helpless of all, — the idiots; but this was only because their case 
seemed hopeless. Their bodies were fed and clad. As for 
minds, they seemed to have none. They were therefore kept 
out of sight of the public, as beings, the presence of whom 
seemed only to do harm to the beholders. It was thought desir- 
able to ignore their very existence, as much as possible ; and 
little was known of their number and condition. If it had been 
certain that nothing could be done to improve them, this course 
would have been, in some respects, wise; for the sight of any 
human being in a state of brutishness is demoralizing to unre- 
flecting beholders. 

‘“‘ The first thing to be done, in the plan for their improvement, 
was to gather together the necessary knowledge concerning their 
number and’ condition, in a form that could be depended upon ; 
and the Legislature was persuaded to pass a Resolve, on the 11th 
day of April, 1846, appointing Commissioners ‘to inquire into 
the condition of the idiots of the Commonwealth, —to ascertain 
their number, and whether any thing can be done in their be- 
half.’ ” — Report of 1850, pp. 2, 3. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Governor were 
S. G. Howe, Horatio Byington, and Gilman Kimball. 
In their first Report they do little more than state the 
manner in which they propose to perform the duties as- 
signed them. This was, — 


*‘ Ist. By addressing a circular containing a list of questions to 
the town clerk of each town in the Commonwealth. 

**2d. By inspecting, personally, as many idiots as possible, in 
order to ascertain their condition and capacity, so as to be able to 
form a more just estimate of the whole. 

** 3d. By obtaining accurate and minute information concern- 
ing the schools which have been recently and successfully estab- 
lished in France, Prussia, and Switzerland.” — Report of 1847, 
p- 2. 


Some of the facts which they obtained, from personal 
inspection of the condition of idiots, were of an encour- 
aging character. The welfare of these poor creatures 
was found to depend, in a very great degree, upon the 
intelligence of those who had charge of them. When 
under the care of ignorant people, they were found in a 
degraded and disgusting state, little above the level of 
the brutes. 


“In other towns, idiots, who to all appearance had no more 
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capacity than those just mentioned, were under the charge of 
more intelligent persons, and they presented a different specta- 
cle, — they were healthy, cleanly, and industrious. 

‘** We found some, of a very low grade of intellect, at work in 
the fields, under the direction of attendants; and they seemed 
not only to be free from depraving habits, but to be happy and 
useful. 

“* The inference to be drawn from this is very important. If 
persons having only common sense and common humanity, but 
without the advantage of experience or study, can so improve the 
condition of idiots, how much could be done by those who should 
bring the light of science, and the experience of wise and good 
men in other countries, and the facilities of an institution adapted 
to the training of idiots, — how much, we say, could be done by 
such persons towards ~~ e the minds of this unfortunate 


class from the waste and desolation in which they now lie !”? — 
Report of 1847, p. 3. 


This Report is accompanied by a most valuable letter 

from Mr. George Sumner, of Paris. 
‘The second Report contains a faithful and thorough 
investigation into the nature, causes, and various forms 
of idiocy, and a full report upon the condition and treat- 
ment of idiots in almshouses and private families, in 
Massachusetts. The Appendix to this Report gives 
tables of the bodily and physical condition, general state 
and capacities, and, so far as they could be ascertained, 
the hereditary tendencies, of 574 idiotic persons, and vari- 
ous measurements of the height, head, and chest, con- 
ditions of body, and manifestation of mind, of these per- 
sons, compared with the average, in these particulars, of 
1,000 ordinary persons. It also gives some account of 
what has been done in some of the best European 
schools for idiots. 

This Report led to a series of Resolves by the Legisla- 
ture, entitled “ Resolves concerning Training and Teach- 
ing Idiots,’ which were approved May 8, 1848, and by 
which a sum not exceeding $2,500, annually, for the 
term of three years, was appropriated for the purpose of 
training and teaching ten idiotic children, to be selected 
from those at public charge or from the families of indi- 
gent persons in different parts of the Commonwealth, 
“ provided that an arrangement can be made by the Goy- 
ernor and Council with any suitable institution now pat- 
ronized by the Commonwealth for charitable purposes.” 
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“ Agreeably to the spirit of these resolutions, arrangements 
were made by the Governor with the Trustees of the Institution 
for the Blind, to assume the responsibility for the proper expen- 
diture of the money appropriated by the State. 

*‘ As the plan was conceived in the spirit of humanity, and in 
view of the good of a most unhappy class of men, the trustees 
were willing that every aid which their Institution could afford, 
without injustice to the blind, should be given freely ; and, for 
my part, as head of the Institution, | was glad to devote to this 
kindred work all the time and attention that could be spared 
from other duties. 

“There was more fitness, perhaps, in the selection than was 
apparent at first sight. The enterprise was new. None of the 
common schools of the State could undertake the task of teach- 
ing idiots, because they had not the means of proper training, 
which must precede such teaching. The State Asylum for Lu- 
natics had no proper accommodation for a separate class of 
youth, and no school for their instruction. 

‘““There had been, in this Institution, rare opportunities for 
teaching persons whose peculiar infirmities cut them off from ac- 
cess to common modes of instruction. ‘There had been also sev- 
eral cases where blindness was accompanied with feebleness of 
intellect approaching to idiocy ; and the degree of success which 
had crowned the effort to instruct the sufferers gave a portion of 
the knowledge and faith necessary to those who would have the 
management of the new experiment. To this, perhaps, should 
be added, — what, even without any consideration, would show 
the fitness of the measure, — that it did not seem to be the duty 
of any one in particular to undertake what was generally deemed 


a hopeless task; and that none coveted it for themselves.” — Re- 
port of 1850, p. 21. 


As the experiment had been suggested by Dr. Howe, 
the care of carrying it out was properly intrusted to him. 
His preéminent success in the management of Laura 
Bridgman and others wanting in nearly all the external 
senses, and the philosophical spirit he had shown in inves- 
tigating the causes of blindness and other similar visita- 
tions of God’s providence, pointed him out as the most 
suitable person to have charge of this most important ex- 
periment. Whoever will read the Reports we are con- 
sidering will find the amplest evidence of the propriety 
of the selection. 

The third Report goes somewhat fully into the objects 
which should be aimed at in the training of idiots, the 
mode of conducting the work, the establishment of a 
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school, in connection with the Asylum for the Blind, and 
the success, so far as can be yet shown, which has at- 
tended the experiment now making by order of the Leg- 
islature. 

The first recorded attempt to educate an idiot was 
made about the year 1800, by Itard, a disciple of Con- 
dillac, upon a boy found wild in a forest in France and 
known as the savage of Aveyron. Jt was made for the 
purpose of proving the truth of the sensualist theory, that 
all ideas, and consequently the character, are produced by 
sensations excited in the body. The experiment failed, 
as the wild boy proved to be only an idiot. Itard, ob- 
liged to abandon his experiment and perhaps his theory, 
was too humane to abandon his pupil; and his efforts, 
perseveringly continued for more than five years, showed 
what might be done for idiots; and his ideas were after- 
wards carried out by the amiable and excellent Séguin, 
who had the good fortune to assist in these original la- 
bors. 

In 1828, M. Ferrus, President of the Academy of Med- 
icine, and Inspector-General of the Lunatic Asylum of 
France, organized a school for the more intelligent 
among the idiots at the Bicétre, one of the principal hos- 
pitals for the insane in Paris, for the purpose of having 
them taught to read, write, and cipher, and trained in 
habits of order and cleanliness. His benevolence and 
success excited, about the same time, M. Falret to make 
a similar attempt to teach some idiotic females at the 
Salpétriere, the other great asylum in Paris. 

In 1833, Dr. Voisin, who had investigated the phe- 
nomena of idiocy more fully than any other individual, 
and had published several very valuable treatises upon 
the subject, attempted to organize a school for idiots in 
one of the Asylums Rue de Sévres, and, in 1834, opened 
a private school with the same object. 


‘In 1839, he was made physician to the great hospital of the 
Bicétre, and, aided by Dr. Leuret, he renewed and enlarged the 
school for idiots, of which he still has the general superintend- 
ence, the principal teacher being M. Vallée. It is due, how- 
ever, to Edward Séguin, to say, that to him more than to any 
other person seems to be owing the great and rapid improve- 
ment which has been made in the art of teaching and training 
idiots. He had occupied himself with the subject for several 
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years, and in 1842 took the immediate management of the school 
at Bicétre, which, however, he did not retain. He has labored 
with that enthusiasm and zeal in a beloved subject, which almost 
always insure success. He has put forth a degree of courage, 
energy, and perseverance, which, if exerted in the art of destroy- 
ing men and cities, would have covered his breast with those 
crosses and decorations and tawdry bawbles, so highly prized by 
vulgar minds.” — Report of 1848, p. 37. 


In May, 1843, a committee of three persons, Serres, 
Flourens, and Pariset, the latter acting as chairman, was 
appointed to report upon a memoir laid before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences by Séguin, on a mode of education 
suited to young idiots and simpletons. The report was 
presented to the Academy in the following December. 

To give an idea of the condition and character of the 
idiots, and of the difficulties which M. Séguin would 
have to encounter, Pariset, in his Report, introduces us 
to the asylum in which the poor creatures are assembled, 
when Séguin first comes amongst them as their future 
teacher. 


“* What a sight! One is jumping about, bellowing and crying 
out; another is crouching in a corner, as silent and motionless as 
a statue. ‘The first one whom you address runs chattering away ; 
the next keeps bowing to you, and kissing his hand; a third 
makes signs of the cross all over his body ; a fourth lies flat upon 
the floor ; a fifth gnaws his fingers and laughs wildly.” 

** Not one can give an intelligible answer to your questions, so 
inarticulate is their voice. Further on are more hopeless idiots, 
— blind, epileptic, paralyzed. . . . . . Eyes have they, but 
they see not; ears have they, but they hear not. Their legs are 
unfit for standing, balancing the body, — for walking, leaping, or 
running. Their hands are unfit for feeling, seizing, or moving 
things.” — “Report of 1848, p. 38. 


“In idiots those primitive tendencies, those original dis- 
positions, aptitudes, tastes, impulses, wills, which form 
the nature of the individual, and the character, properly 
so called, show themselves without disguise. They are 
not masked by the suggestions of mind. The absence of 
intelligence brings them out in all their prominence. On 
the slightest acquaintance with idiots, we do not fail to 
discover, that, if some are gentle, modest, sincere, docile, 
unaffected, generous, frank, others are hard, obstinate, 
wily, deceitful, envious, rapacious, cruel, and, strange as 
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it may seem, full of vanity, haughtiness, and even pride, 
that lowest attribute, which, of all faults, is the most 
dangerous and most anti-social. In each individual may 
be found united, in different degrees, qualities contrary 
and inconsistent, forming those odd combinations which 
we so often find in the world, but which there are so 
artfully concealed.” 

“If this picture is not overdrawn; if an idiot of the 
lowest kind is only an assemblage of physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral deformities, mere ignorance, brutishness, 
and perverseness, it follows that to undertake his educa- 
tion is the most revolting and painful task, — a task in- 
comparably more complex and difficult than that of deaf 
mutes or the blind...... Who would not have been 
affrighted by such a combination of difficulties united 
and strengthening each other ?” 

“Yet these extreme difficulties, we are happy to be 
able to declare, M. Séguin has in a great degree sur- 
mounted. Gymnastic exercises, properly varied, have 
given to their muscles greater and more uniform power. 
As their senses become better exercised, their movements 
have more accuracy and precision; so that they have 
learned to subject the action of the organs to the will, a 
faculty unknown to them before. By methods of in- 
struction peculiarly his own, the details of which would 
be here out of place, he has brought his pupils to a 
knowledge of the alphabet, of reading, writing, drawing, 
and the elements of arithmetic and geometry. By mak- 
ing them compare the different sensible qualities of bodies, 
he has rendered them familiar with abstract ideas of fig- 
ure, color, density, weight, &c., and with ideas of a 
higher class of relations, such as order, authority, obedi- 
ence, duty. By thus habituating his pupils to exercises 
of body and of mind, he has made them more robust and 
more intelligent. He has successfully withdrawn them 
from their secret and pernicious habits, and will perhaps 
succeed in causing them to be forgotten; for each hu- 
man being having only a certain amount of the power of 
action, the more he gives to labor, the more he withdraws 
from his evil propensities.” . 

The subsequent progress of this school, and the condi- 
tion of some others, are given in the letter from Mr. 
George Sumner. 
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‘During the past six months, I have watched, with eager in- 
terest, the progress which many young idiots have made, in Par- 
is, under the direction of M. Séguin, and, at Bicétre, under that 
of Messrs. Voisin and Vallée, and have seen, with no less gratifi- 
cation than astonishment, nearly one hundred fellow-beings who, 
but a short time since, were shut out from all communion with 
mankind, who were objects of loathing and disgust, many of 
whom rejected every article of clothing, others of whom, unable 
to stand erect, crouched themselves in corners, and gave signs of 
life only by piteous howls, others in whom the faculty of speech 
had never been developed, and many whose voracious and indis- 
criminate gluttony satisfied itself with whatever they could lay 
hands upon, with the garbage thrown to swine, — these unfortu- 
nate beings, the rejected of humanity, I have seen properly clad, 
standing erect, walking, speaking, eating in an orderly manner 
at a common table, working quietly as carpenters and farmers ; 
gaining, by their own labor, the means of existence ; storing 
their awakened intelligence by reading one to another ; exercis- 
ing towards their teachers and among themselves the generous 
feelings of man’s nature, and singing, in unison, songs of thanks- 

iving!..... 

7 The fact is now clearly established, that idiots may be edu- 
cated, that the reflective power exists within them, and may be 
awakened by a proper system of instruction ; that they may be 
raised, from the filth in which they grovel, to the attitude of men ; 
that they may be taught different arts which will enable them to 
gain an honest livelihood ; and that, although their intelligence 
may never, perhaps, be developed to such a point as to render 
them the authors of those generous ideas and great deeds which 
leave a stamp upon an age, yet still they may attain a respect- 
able mediocrity, and surpass, in mental power, the common peas- 
ant of many European states.” — Report of 1848, pp. 39, 40. 


This school was visited in 1844 by Dr. John Conolly, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physi- 
cian to the County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, Eng- 
land. Dr. Conolly was admirably qualified to form an 
opinion upon the treatment of cases of disordered and 
deficient intellect, having been for many years devoted to 
this good work, and being distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and for his intelligence, and his 
well-tried and consistent benevolence. We extract largely 
from a letter addressed by him to Dr. J. Forbes, editor of 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, in the January 
number of which for 1845 it appeared. 

We premise the extracts most apposite to our imme- 
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diate purpose by a paragraph in an earlier part of the 
letter, in which Dr. Conolly speaks of the effects produced 
by the care taken at the Salpétriére, which asylum he 
also most carefully examined, of a particular class of poor 
and hopeless patients. 


** Nothing does more honor to an asylum than the care and 
protection it extends to the imbecile and helpless. These un- 
happy beings may be neglected to a great degree with impunity ; 
and that in the old asylums they were grievously so is too well 
known. Among the objects which gratify me in every visit to 
Hanwell, none is more entirely satisfactory than the extreme at- 
tention paid to the most helpless of the patients, the imbecile, the 
idiotic, the paralyzed, and all who have fallen into the utmost 
weakness of mind and body; a state in which they possess no 
interest for the ordinary spectator, whom they neither alarm by 
fury nor amaze by eccentricity. Unlike the less heavily afflicted, 
they can neither appeal to the philanthropy of the visitor, nor to 
the authority of inspectors; and they would be lost if no com- 
passion were excited by their very wretchedness and squalor, 
which, however, long pleaded silently and in vain. Among these 
are not a few whom the physician has traced through successive 
stages of mental and bodily decay, from the first storm of un- 
reason to the last wreck of sense and intelligence, and who, he 
knows, can have no friend on this side of the grave if he ceases 
to be such. It is these abject creatures who have been rescued, 
by the active benevolence prevailing in asylums, from a state in 
which it was thought impossible to produce them to decent view. 
Many a wretch, heretofore doomed to lie in hopeless neglect, is 
now daily dressed in clean and warm clothing, and brought out 
of his bed to sit by the fire, or to breathe the fresh and invigo- 
rating air. A feeble smile of recognition still passes over the fea- 
tures of these poor, declining patients, and not a few of them utter 
words expressive of their content. They are reduced to the con- 
dition of children, and they are treated as children, fed as chil- 
dren, kept clean like children, put into bed like children ; they 
are only not punished like children ; but are guarded by night 
and by day from danger, violence, or neglect, until their poor 
remains of life can be husbanded no longer.’ — p. 287. 


‘**] was accompanied round this asylum [the Bicétre] by M. 
Battelle and by M. Mallon, the director, and had afterwards an op- 
portunity of hearing from himself the exposition of the views of 
one of its able physicians, M. Voisin, whose singular zeal in the 
cause of the idiotic class of patients has caused difficulties to be 
overcome which appeared at first to be insurmountable. The 
first part of the Bicétre to which I was conducted was a school 
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exclusively established for the improvement of these cases, and of 
the epileptic, and nothing more extraordinary can be well im- 
agined. 

** No fewer than forty of these patients were assembled in a 
moderate-sized school-room, receiving various lessons and per- 
forming various evolutions under the direction of a very able 
schoolmaster, M. Séguin, himself a pupil of the celebrated Itard, 
and endowed with that enthusiasm respecting his occupation 
before which difficulties vanish. His pupils had been all taught 
to sing to music, and the little band of violins and other instru- 
ments, by which they were accompanied, was-formed of the old 
almsmen of the hospital. But all the idiotic part of this remark- 
able class also sang without any musical accompaniment, and kept 
excellent time and tune. They sang several compositions, and 
among others a very pretty song written for them by M. Batelle, 
and sung by them on entering the class-room. Both the epileptic 
and idiotic were taught to write, and their copy-books would have 
done credit to any writing-school for young persons. Numerous 
exercises were gone through, of a kind of military character, with 
perfect correctness and precision. The youngest of the class 
was a little idiot boy of five years old, and it was interesting to 
see him following the rest, and imitating their actions, holding 
out his right arm, left arm, both arms, marching to the right and 
left, at the word of command and to the sound of a drum, beaten, 
with all the lively skill of a French drummer, by another idiot, 
who was gratified by wearing a demi-military uniform. All 
these exercises were gone through by a collection of beings of- 
fering the smallest degree of intellectual promise, and usually 
left, in all asylums, in total indolence and apathy. Amongst 
them was one youth whose intellectual deficiency was marked 
in every look, gesture, and feature. 1 think a more particular 
account of this poor boy’s progress deserving of record, as an 
inducement to the philanthropist to enter on a new field of in- 
struction presenting many difficulties, but yet not unproductive of 
results. ..... 

“The age of Charles Emile is fifteen: he was admitted to the 
school in June, 1843. He is described as being of a nervous and 
sanguine temperament, and in an almost complete state of idiocy ; 
the faculties which remain being in a state of extraordinary ac- 
tivity, and rendering him dangerous to himself and to others; but 
still idiotic in his inclinations, sentiments, perceptions, faculties of 
perception and understanding, and also in his senses, of which 
some were obtuse, and others too excitable. He was conse- 
quently unfit, to use the words of M. Voisin, to ‘ harmonize with 
the world without.’ As regards his inclinations, he was sig- 
nalized by a voracious, indiscriminate, gluttonous appetite, and 
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a blind and terrible instinct of destruction. He was wholly an 
animal. He was without attachment; overturned every thing in 
his way, but without courage or intent ; possessed no tact, intel- 
ligence, power of dissimulation, or sense of property; and was 
awkward to excess. His moral sentiments are described as null, 
except the love of approbation, and a noisy instinctive gayety, 
independent of the external world. As to his senses, his eyes 
were never fixed, and seemed to act without his will; his taste 
was depraved ; his touch obtuse ; his ear recognized sounds, but 
was not attracted by any sound in particular ; and he scarcely 
seemed to be possessed of the sense of smell ; devouring every 
thing, however disgusting ; brutally sensual; passionate, — break- 
ing, tearing, and burning whatever he could lay his hands upon ; 
and if prevented from doing so, pinching, biting, scratching, and 
tearing himself, until he was covered with blood. He had the 
particularity of being so attracted by the eyes of his brothers, 
sisters, and playfellows, as to make the most persevering efforts 
to push them out with his fingers. He walked very imperfectly, 
and could neither run, leap, nor exert the act of throwing ; some- 
times he sprang like a leopard, and his delight was to strike one 
sonorous body against another. When any attempt was made to 
associate him with the other patients, he would start away with a 
sharp cry, and then come back to them hastily. M. Voisin’s de- 
scription concludes with these expressions : —‘ All the faculties of 
perception in this youth are in a rudimentary state; and, if I 
may venture so to express myself, it is incredibly difficult to draw 
him out of his individuality, to place him before exterior objects, 
and to make him take any notice of them. It would not be far 
from the truth to say, that for him all nature is almost complete- 
ly veiled.’ 

“This description not only exemplifies M. Voisin’s careful 
mode of observation, but shows that an example of idiocy less 
favorable to culture could scarcely have been presented to the 
instructor. ‘This same poor idiot boy is now docile in his man- 
ners, decent in his habits, and capable, though not without some 
visible effort, of directing his vague senses and wandering atten- 
tion, so as to have developed his memory, to have acquired a 
limited instruction concerning various objects, and to have become 
affectionately conscious of the presence of his instructors and 
friends. His general appearance is still that of an idiot. His 
countenance, his mode of walking, all that he does, declare his 
very limited faculties. Nature has placed limits to the exercise 
of his powers, which no art can remove. But he is redeemed 
from the constant dominion of the lowest animal propensities. 
Several of his intellectual faculties are cultivated ; some have 
even been called into life ; and his better feelings have acquired 
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some objects and some exercise. In such a case as this, we are 
not so much to regard what is merely accomplished for the indi- 
vidual. A great principle is established by it in favor of thou- 
sands of defective organizations. After witnessing the general 
efforts of this school of the most imbecile human beings, and 
hearing the particulars of Charles Emile’s history, it was really 
affecting to see him come forward when called, and essay to sing 
a little solo when requested; his attempt at first not being quite 
successful, but amended by his attention being more roused to it. 
His copy-book was then shown to me, and his writing was steady, 
and as good as that of most youths in his station in life. The 
schoolmaster, who seemed to take pleasure in the improvement 
of this poor fellow, then showed us how he had taught Charles to 
count, by means of marbles and small pieces of wood, or marks 
made on a board, arranged in lines, the first containing an O, the 
second O O, the third O O O, and so on. Charles was sometimes 
out in his first calculations, but then made an effort and rectified 
himself. He distinguished one figure from another, naming their 
value. Large pieces of strong card, of various shapes, were 
placed in succession in his hands; and he named the figure of 
each, as, square, triangle, &c., &c., and afterwards drew their 
outlines with chalk on a blackboard ; and, according to the desire 
of M. Séguin, drew a perpendicular, or horizontal, or oblique 
line ; so effectually attending to what he was doing, that, if any 
line was drawn incorrectly, he rubbed it out and began anew. 
He also wrote several words on the board, and the name of the 
director of Bicétre, without the name being spoken to him. 

** This case was altogether the most interesting of those which 
I saw ; but there was one poor idiot standing a great part of the 
time in a corner, to all appearance the very despair of art ; even 
this poor creature, however, upon being noticed and brought to 
the table, proved capable of distinguishing the letters of the al- 
phabet. Most of the others had received as much instruction as 
has been described, and could count, draw lines and figures, 
write, perform various exercises, and point to different parts of 
the body, as the head, the eyes, the arms, the feet, &c., &c., 
when named to them. In all these cases, and pre€minently in 
that of Charles Emile, the crowning glory of the attempt is, that 
whilst the senses, the muscular powers, and the intellect have 
received some cultivation, the habits have been improved, the 
propensities regulated, and some play has been given to the af- 
fections ; so that a wild, ungovernable animal, calculated to ex- 
cite fear, aversion, or disgust, has been transformed into the like- 
ness and manners of a man. It is difficult to avoid falling into 
the language of enthusiasm on beholding such an apparent mira- 
cle; but the means of its performance are simple, demanding 
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only that rare perseverance, without which nothing good or great 
is ever effected, and suitable space, and local arrangements 
adapted to the conservation of the health and safety of the pupils, 
to the establishment of cleanly habits, to presenting them with 
objects for the exercise of their faculties of sense, motion, and in- 
tellect, and to the promotion of good feelings and a cheerful, 
active disposition. The idiot who is capable of playing and amus- 
ing himself is already, as M. Séguin observes, somewhat im- 
proved. I can but regret that I had not time to watch the prog- 
ress of this interesting school from day to day, and to trace the 
growth of knowledge in the different pupils; as, of the first ideas 
of form and color into writing and drawing ; the development of 
articulation into the power of verbal expression ; the extension of 
memory to calculation ; the subsidence of gross propensities, and 
springing forth and flourishing of virtuous emotions, in a soil 
where, if even under the most favorable circumstances the blos- 
soms and fruits are few, but for philanthropic culture all would 
be noxious or utterly barren.” 


Dr. Howe gives an account of the remarkable school 
for the instruction of idiots, especially those called Cre- 
tins, established on the Abdenberg, in Switzerland, by Dr. 
Guggenbiihl, whose success he describes as gratifying 
beyond measure. After noticing briefly a school for the 
instruction of idiots in Prussia and another in England, 
he concludes with an earnest recommendation that, in 
the State of Massachusetts, “ measures be at once taken 
to rescue this most unfortunate class from the dreadful 
degradation in which they now grovel.” 

The school for the instruction of idiots in this State 
was organized, in connection with the Asylum for the 
Blind, at South Boston, in the autumn of 1848. Thirteen 
poor boys, from the age of six to that of fourteen years, 
were brought together, and placed under the charge of a 
well qualified instructor, as in a family. Mrs. McDonald, 
“a kind and motherly person, and most efficient house- 
keeper, was engaged as matron, and she, with intelligent 
domestics, made arrangements for receiving the children 
into a clean, comfortable, and pleasant home.” 

Dr. Howe divides all idiots, for the purpose of con- 
venient arrangement, into three classes, founded upon the 
degree of their privation of intellect, — simpletons being 
the highest, fools the next, and idiots proper the lowest. 
In the school as first gathered there were some of each 
class. 
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When the last Report to which we have referred was 
made, this school had been in operation but little more 
than a year, a time hardly long enough to authorize any 
one to pronounce very decidedly upon the success of the 
experiment. Some facts, however, are stated of a highly 
encouraging character. : 

Speaking of the effect of severity and harshness in the 
treatment of children of feeble intellect, Dr. Howe says : — 


** A case which illustrates the effect of this kind of treatment 
may be mentioned here, though a little out of place. My atten- 
tion being called, a short time ago, to a boy, said to be idiotic and 
unmanageable, I went to his father’s house to see him. It wasa 
dilapidated and dirty room, dimly lighted, and intensely heated 
by a cooking-stove. There were several children, all of them 
dirty, but all decently clad, except one, a boy of thirteen, who 
was literally covered with rags. On opening the door, this boy 
ran skulking away, and hid himself behind the cooking-stove. 
He soon peered out, with a look of great terror, as if in fear for 
his life, or of a severe whipping. By degrees, and with great 
care, I got near him, though he trembled greatly, and would, oc- 
casionally, dart away from one corner of the room to another. 
When not running, he moved about with the stealthy tread of a 
cat, putting down his foot as carefully as if treading on ice, which 
he feared would break under him, and keeping his eyes fixed 
upon me. After long attempts to quiet him, and assure him, he 
was induced to take from my hand an apple, which he ran away 
with, and began to devour most voraciously. It was very unu- 
sual for him to showeven so much confidence in a stranger. He 
commonly ran from any one who came in; and, if approached, 
he would scream aloud, and be convulsed with terror. It was 
considered remarkable, that he at last, very timidly, gave me the 
tip of his finger to shake hands at my departure.” — Report of 
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1850, p. 39. 


This account is confirmed by a lettersfrom Mr. 
Downer, the gentleman who had first drawn Dr. Howe’s 
attention to the boy. The Report goes on: — . 


“This boy was quite unmanageable, by any means within 
reach of his father or friends. ‘They knew no way to make him 
obey, but that of force and blows. He was formerly a tolerably 
bright boy, but he had been in this sad condition for years, and 
was rapidly growing worse. He seemed to live in continual ter- 
ror, and seldom spoke a word. ‘The first time that | heard him 
utter a word was one day when his father took hold of him, to 
make him obey some command, upon which, with his knees 
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fairly knocking, and his body trembling all over, he screamed 
convulsively, —‘ Will-good boy! Will-good boy!’ ‘This was 
enough to show, that, whatever might have been the first cause of 
his strange condition, the daily treatment he was receiving was 
gradually crushing his feeble intellect, and would tend to drive 
him into hopeless idiocy, or insanity. And yet his father was a 
sober, well-meaning man, and not a cruel parent. He simply 
did not know how to govern his own feelings, and to ‘rain those 
of this unfortunate child. The boy was therefore taken into our 
school at once. He has been there but a few weeks, and the 
change in him is already most remarkable. He is still a little 
shy, but he has lost all appearance of terror; he not only comes 
readily when called, but often goes up to those belonging to the 
house, and puts his arms affectionately about them, and returns 
their caresses. He takes his place in the class, and strives to im- 
itate all the motions of the scholars, and obey the signs of the 
teacher. He can select the letters of the alphabet, and under- 
stands a few words. He is obedient and docile, and tries hard to 
learn with the others. He is affectionate, and much gratified by 
any mark of praise or approval. He begins to talk, and is rap- 
idly improving in every respect. 

* The following letter, from Mr. Downer, will show how much, 
in the opinion of that gentleman, he has improved, under the 
treatment he has received, in his new home. The improvement 
is mainly attributable to the spirit of gentleness, which pervades 
the household. This has quieted all his terrors, and soothed his 
spirit, so that he is able to give attention to the judicious instruc- 
tion which Mr. Richards imparts to him. 


“© ¢ Boston, February, 14, 1850. 
“¢Dr. S. G. Howe: — 

*** Dear Sir, —I availed myself, to-day, of your invitation, to 
visit the Institution for the benefit of the Feeble-minded, that I 
might have an opportunity of witnessing the improvement (if 
any) of the boy, Michael Mah, who has been enjoying its privi- 
leges; but I hardly know how to comply with your request, to 
communicate how his present appearance struck me, as compared 
to that which he exhibited before being placed there. When I 
remember his former wild, and almost frantic demeanour, when 
approached by any one, and the apparent impossibility of com- 
municating with him, and now see him standing in his class, play- 
ing with his fellows, and willingly and familiarly approaching me, 
examining what I gave him,— and when I see him, already, se- 
lecting articles named by his teacher, and even correctly pro- 
nouncing some words printed on cards, — improvement does not 
convey the idea presented to my mind ;— it is creation; it is 
making him anew, 
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**¢T also noticed an entire change in his manner of moving his 
hands, and whole body. In truth, as he stood in his class, it was 
with difficulty I recognized him, so changed was his appearance. 
I was struck, particularly, by the fresh and healthy appearance 
of ve skin and complexion, which, formerly, was pale and hag- 
gard. 

«Tf, Sir, he is a fair sample of what training and education can 
do for idiots, I can only say, God speed you in your endeavours 
to build up such an institution ; it has but to be known to be ap- 
preciated, and to have the views of its founders carried into suc- 
cessful operation.’ — Ibid., pp. 40-42. 


The next case of which we shall quote the particulars 
is that of a child in a very low state of idiocy. 


‘Sylvanus Walker, aged six years; height, or rather length, 
for he had never learned to stand upright, was three feet four 
inches ; weight, thirty-one pounds. ..... 

‘* The cause of his idiocy, according to his mother’s account, 
was mismanagement. Soon after his birth, a neighbour, who was 
kindly acting as nurse and assistant, took the poor babe close to 
a hot stove, and began to rub its head with strong rum, warming 
his head by the stove, in order to make it soak in the rum the 
better, and rubbing with her hand, diligently, for a long time, 
until a whole teacupful had been used. Of course, a consider- 
able portion must have been absorbed, and the effect upon the 
nervous system was very powerful. The babe slept profoundly, 
and could not be aroused until the third day ! 

‘* When brought to our school, his senses were very inactive 
and dull; his eyes were languid in their expression, — almost va- 
cant indeed, and very slow in their motions; his hearing was, ap- 
parently, more active than his sight, for, while he rarely noticed 
visible objects, he showed some liveliness and interest in musical 
sounds. ‘Touch, or rather tactile sensibility, was almost wanting 
in his hands, and other parts of his body. 

‘‘He had no power of locomotion whatever; he could not 
stand upon his feet, nor sit up alone in a chair, nor even creep on 
his hands and knees. He lay quietly upon the floor, or wherever 
they placed him, by the hour together, or even all day long ; and 
made no other movement than, once in a while, to raise his head 
upon his hand, with his elbow resting on the floor. In this pos- 
ture, he sometimes played with any bright thing that came within 
the reach of his other hand. This was the extent of his amuse- 
ment. He had no other occupation, save that of eating, or rather 
drinking, for he could not chew solid food, and was nourished 
mainly upon milk, of which he consumed large quantities ; his 
mother said, sometimes nearly a gallon a day. He had not 
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learned to feed himself at all. He had no more sense of de- 
cency, when brought to us, than an infant. 

«In respect to intellect, he was an idiot. He could not speak 
a dozen words, and not even those distinctly. He had no knowl- 
edge, no desires, no affections. 

“¢ At an age when other boys were at school, or at their sports, 
this poor little fellow lay motionless upon the floor, or bed, or 
wherever they placed him, without amusement, and without oc- 
cupation ; and so he would probably have lain during all the years 
of his youth. He would not have learned to creep, or to talk, 
had he lived to the age of manhood, for his limbs were power- 
less, and his parents did not know how to strengthen them, nor 
how to teach him language. 

‘The change and improvement caused in this boy’s condition, 
by one year’s training, have been most gratifying. He has been 
bathed daily in cold water; his limbs have been rubbed ; he has 
been dragged about in the open air, in a little wagon, by the 
other boys ; his muscles have been exercised ; he has been made 
to grasp with his hands, and gradually to raise himself up by 
them. He was held up, and made to bear a little of his weight 
upon his lower limbs, — then a little more, until, at last, to his 
great delight, he was able to go about alone, by holding on the 
wall, or to one’s finger; even to go up stairs, by clinging to the 
balusters. He can go round a large table, by merely resting one 
hand on the edge of it. The like improvement has taken place 
in his habits; he is observant of decency; he calls, when he 
wants any assistance ; he can sit at the table, and chew his food, 
and even feed himself pretty well. 

“‘His cheeks begin to glow with color; his eye is much 
brighter ; he gives attention to what is passing around him; and 
his whole countenance is more expressive of thought. His im- 
provement in language is equally great; he has learned many 
words, and can construct many simple sentences. His affections 
begin to he developed, and he manifests his attachment to persons 
by unmistakable signs. During an absence of several weeks, he 
did not forget his teacher, and used to show to his mother, that he 
wanted to see Mr, Richards. Such is the effect of a year’s train- 
ing; and it is but the beginning, for this boy will doubtless go on 
improving, and advancing more rapidly for every step heretofore 
gained. He was put down on the list as an idiot of the lowest 
kind, for he was quite in an idiotic condition, nor was there any 
means of knowing his latent capacities ; it will not be surprising, 
however, if he should be raised, not only to the highest grade of 

idiots, or simpletons, but even lifted quite above that class.”? — 
Ibid., pp. 46 — 48. 


This case is given to show, that 
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‘It is not merely desirable, but it is sometimes absolutely ne- 
cessary, to commence the instruction of idiots with physical train- 
ing, for some of them have never had their muscular system de- 
veloped at all.”” — Ibid., p. 46. 


* The result, thus far, seems to be most gratifying and encour- 
aging. Of the whole number received, there was not one who 
was in a situation where any great improvement in his condition 
was probable, or hardly possible; they were growing worse in 
habits, and more confirmed in their idiocy. ‘The process of de- 
terioration in the pupils has been entirely stopped ; — that of im- 
provement has commenced ; and, though a year is a very short 
time in the instruction of such persons, yet its effects are mani- 
fest in all of them. 

** They have all improved in personal appearance and habits, 
in general health, in vigor, and in activity of body. Some of 
them can control their own appetites in a considerable degree ; 
they sit at the table with the teachers, and feed themselves de- 
cently. Almost all of them have improved in the understanding 
and the use of speech. Some of them have made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of language ; they can select words 
printed on slips of paper; and a few can read simple sentences. 
They have gained a knowledge of many objects, their names, 
colors, forms, dimensions, &c, But what is most important, they 
have made a start forward. They have begun to give their at- 
tention to things; to observe qualities, and to exercise thought. 
The mental machinery has been put in operation, and it will go 
on more easily, and more rapidly, in future, because the greatest 
difficulty, that of getting into motion from a state of rest, was 
overcome when it began to move.” — Jbid., p. 71. 


Such are some of the effects which had been already 
produced, in the autumn of last year. 

A visit made to this school in November, 1850, after 
it had been in operation a little more than two years, 
shows that the progress has been continued, and presents, 
altogether, a most surprising and gratifying sight. The 
school, with respect to every child there except one, who 
was admitted the previous day, seems as quiet, as decent, 
as orderly, and almost as attentive, as a well-taught com- 
mon school for intelligent children. 

One boy, who, when he came under the charge of his 
patient, gentle, persevering teacher, could not, to save his 
life, lift his hand to his head, and could not even chew 
his food, but had always had it chewed and put into his 
mouth by his mother, now gets up from his seat, where 
he has been quietly sitting, walks, awkwardly indeed, 
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across the room, takes his seat by a desk, picks out 
words printed on cards, and, although he cannot articu- 
late them, points to or touches desk, head, hair, apron, 
which the words stand for, and shows the delight with 
which he uses his newly awakened faculties, by a hearty 
laugh of pleasure. 

Another, who, when first received, made day and night 
hideous by shrieks like those of a hyena, and, in all re- 
spects, was more like a brute than like a human being, 
now sits quietly and in silence, and has exchanged those 
horrid sounds for a few words, which it evidently gives 
him great satisfaction to utter. 

The boy, Sylvanus Walker, who, two years ago, had 
not learnt even to use any of his limbs, sits, stands up, 
shakes hands, is pleased, and smiles, asks you how you 
do, and reads readily any part of a little book which was 
first put into his hands less than three months ago, points 
out any word you ask for on the page, and does all this 
with so much pleasure, that, when you are about to turn 
away from him, he asks to be allowed to read more, and 
eagerly reads to you his favorite passages. Like other 
children, he is sometimes wayward and refuses to read, 
but the brutish, animal will is gradually yielding to kind- 
ness and affection. 

George | , who knew nothing, could do nothing, 
observed not the first rules of decency, and was utterly 
helpless, and who, doubtless, under the usual system of 
neglect, would always have remained so, or, as is univer- 
sally the case with neglected idiots, would have become, 
if possible, worse, takes the visitor’s hand, talks, articu- 
lating distinctly, and goes to the letter-frame, upon the 
table, and not only selects and arranges the letters to 
spell any common short word, but, without aid, selects 
and arranges the letters and forms the sentence, Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; — di- 
vine words, which are now familiar to the eye, and which, 
if he continues to make the same progress, will soon, we 
may hope, reach the soul of the poor, rescued child. This 
boy was lately allowed to make a short visit to his par- 
ents; and when, at the expiration of the time, his teacher 
went to bring him home, the father began to thank him, 
and to tell him how much he was pleased with his prog- 
ress. “George, now,” he said, “plays with the other 
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boys; he plays like the other boys.” He would have 
gone on, but he could only put his handkerchief to his 
eyes, — he could say no more. 

The —— which these poor boys have made in two 

years is fully equal, taken altogether, to that which the 
same number of intelligent children would have made in 
the same time. It seems, indeed, vastly greater. They 
have been changed from motionless, stupid, speechless 
idiots, into walking, speaking, thinking beings. They 
have laid aside the brute and become human. They 
have made a beginning in the career of intelligence, and 
henceforward ordinary care will keep them in the path on- 
wards. ‘Their residence in the school for this short,time 
has been already an unmeasured, almost an infinite, 
blessing to them, and to their friends, and to all who will 
ever come in contact with them. Each one of them was, 
and would always have continued, a heavy burden, a 
filthy, hideous, and disgusting object, grievous to the 
eye and to the heart of his parents. Each one of them, 
even now, if their education is carried no further, will be 
a help, a pleasant companion, capable of exciting and of 
returning affection. Hach one will be in some degree 
happy, and capable of giving happiness. 
« If we take only the lowest, the mere economical, view 
of the question, these children have gained, and through 
them the State has gained, by this beginning of an edu- 
cation, far more than it has cost the State to make the 
experiment. Every one of them would, during his life, 
have been, not only wholly unproductive, but a constant 
burden upon his friends. Almost every one of them 
would have needed nearly the whole care of some per- 
son entirely, or almost entirely, devoted to him. Not one 
of them had the proper control of his limbs, or could be 
of any use. Now almost every one of them is capable of 
taking care of himself, and of doing something useful in 
a family or workshop, or on a farm. The time of five 
persons has been devoted to these children for two years. 
If they had remained, uneducated, in their homes, nearly 
the whole time of ten persons, in so many different fam- 
ilies, would have been given up to them as long as they 
lived, — for perhaps ten or twenty years. 

The care of an idiot, as he is usually managed, where 
there is no expectation of improvement, and where no at- 
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tempt is made to improve him, must be the most dreary 
and repulsive task conceivable. Hope, which comes to 
all else, comes not to the attendant of an idiot. In its 
place are pain, anxiety, and despair. But not so in the 
school for idiots. 'The care which is methodical, which 
requires thought and contrivance, and is crowned with 
more or less success, ceases to be disgusting and repul- 
sive. It is always pleasant to overcome difficulties, and 
here difficulties apparently insurmountable are overcome. 
It cannot but be gratifying to see the eye which has been 
always wandering, or fixed only on empty space, begin 
to come under the control of a teacher’s will, and to an- 
swer to a feeling or a thought, — to see activity gradually 
taking the place of inaction, the will created where will 
has been wanting, limbs that have never obeyed the 
will gradually learning to obey. It must be pleasant to 
hear articulate sounds from lips that have never uttered 
any sounds but those like the cries of brute animals, — to 
see cleanliness, order, helpfulness, take the place of help- 
lessness, confusion, and filth; the color of health suc- 
ceeding to a deathlike paleness, and the smile of answer- 
ing intelligence and affection where intelligence and af- 
fection never before spoke. 

The time is not lost to the teacher. He has the satis- 
faction of having helped a fellow-creature to regain the 
lost gift of intelligence; and in doing it he will have made 
progress, mentally and morally, himself. ‘That is not lost 
labor which requires the constant exercise of gentleness, 
of patience, of affection, of perseverance, of absolute self- 
control. If we consider to what frivolous objects a large 
portion of life is devoted, we cannot but feel that there 
are few who might not spare some time to assist in the 
education of idiots, and that that time would not be 
unprofitably spent. 

Let it not be objected, that very little will come from 
the exertion of a vast deal of patience and attention; 
that, after all, the poor patient will have become, at best, 
only a simpleton. Think of the difference in the feeling 
of parents; think. of the home into which is sent back 
a smiling, affectionate, thinking, helpful child, in place of 
the creature which had been an object of horror, fear, and 
disgust, even to a mother; think of the satisfaction of 
having done what could be done, — of seeing some intel- 
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ligence, some enjoyment, some capacity, some helpful- 
ness, some indication of humanity, where before there 
were none. ‘To the child the gain will have been bound- 
less. A scene of enjoyment and progress, of conscious 
thought and intelligence, will have been substituted for 
the inanity of a mere animal existence. All that the 
child can be made to enjoy will be a clear addition to the 
sum of human enjoyment. 

Many of the circumstances under which the experi- 
ment at South Boston has been made were very unfa- 
vorable. ‘To all the teachers and assistants the work 
was entirely new. The superintendent, who had some 
experience, and, as these Reports prove, great knowledge 
of the subject, was obliged by ill health to be a long time 
absent. The pupils were taken from the very poorest 
and most wretched families, where their condition was 
far lower than it would have been in families in easy cir- 
cumstances ; — for every case of idiocy is more hopeless 
in proportion as it has been more neglected. Of the thir- 
teen children early taken into the school, eight were over 
nine years of age; and all writers (there are not many) 
upon the subject of the education of idiots agree that the 
longer the treatment of idiocy is deferred, the fainter is 
the prospect of success. 

Nearly all those selected for the school were of the 
lowest and most hopeless type, and so ill were they se- 
lected, that classification amongst them was nearly im- 
possible. Thus the teacher was always acting ata dis- 
advantage. If, acquainted by some previous practice 
with the work he was undertaking, he could have se- 
lected quite young pupils, of nearly the same age, and 
of a promising condition of body, the effect produced 
would doubtless have been far more striking. 

Yet we have some doubt whether we ought to regret 
that the circumstances have been in so many ways 
unpropitious. If, with subjects nearly the worst that 
could be found, from the most wretched classes, with 
little previous knowledge of the forms and developments 
of idiocy, and no experience as to the kind of treatment 
best suited to different cases, and with all external cir- 
cumstances unfavorable, the teacher has been able to 
produce such absolutely wonderful changes, what might 
he not have done if all things had been auspicious? 
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What may he not accomplish hereafter, if, with matured 
experience, capable and efficient assistants, and external 
circumstances favorable, he has the means furnished him 
of continuing the experiment? It is no longer an experi- 
ment. ‘This is success. The question of the possibility 
of improving the condition of the most hopeless idiot is 
answered. If, under circumstances so unfavorable, in so 
short a space as two years, such changes as we have 
seen can be wrought in cases so desperate as those of 
which we have spoken, and of which we have seen the 
evidence, there is henceforth no place for despair in the 
worst cases that can occur. 

The question of the continuance of the school is a 
most grave and important one. 

There are in the State probably not less than eighteen 
or nineteen hundred idiotic persons. “ By diligent and 
careful inquiries in nearly one hundred towns, in different 
parts of the State,” the Commissioners “ascertained the 
existence and examined the condition of five hundred 
and seventy-four” persons in a state of hopeless idiocy. 
These were in 77 towns. Only 63 towns, containing an 
aggregate population of 185,942, were thoroughly exam- 
ined. In these were found 361 idiots, besides insane per- 
sons. If the other parts of the State have the same pro- 
portion, the number of idiots in the Commonwealth, ac- 
cording to the census of 1850, must be nearly 1,900. 
There must be as many as one idiot in every 519, or per- 
haps 510, persons in the Commonwealth. 

Conceive of the amount of suffering to the parents. 
Estimate the loss to the State from having so many per- 
sons, not only unproductive consumers, but consuming 
all the time and care of at least 900 other persons. 
Think of the infinite loss to humanity of 1,900 persons 
condemned to a condition often not more desirable than 
that of a brute animal. 

If a public institution is maintained, many of these 
will be saved. Multitudes who have now no one to care 
for them will be taken care of. Whatever is done in a 
public institution will become known, and the effect will 
expand itself beneficially everywhere. ‘There are now 
few who hope, and there are none who know how to 
care for idiocy. When the means, the course, and the 
efficacy of sanative measures are known, all will begin to 
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hope, many will find out what to do, and when and how 
to do it, and much private instruction will be given. 

It is desirable that so great a good should be done 
publicly, for the sake of the great economy which may 
be used in the instruction of numbers. The time re- 
quired for one will sutfice for several. 

The good will show itself, and go out to other States. 
Another instance will be added to the number of those 
in which Massachusetts has taken the first steps in the 
onward progress of mankind. 

The whole subject of the education of idiots is so ab- 
solutely new in the history of humanity, and especially 
to general readers, scarcely any notice of what has been 
done having fouud its way into any but medical period- 
icals, —it has, moreover, so important a bearing upon 
the improvement of many of the processes of physical 
and mental education, even in the most highly endowed 
children, and it is treated with so much ability in these 
Reports, —that we shall make no apology for quoting 
somewhat largely the exposition of the principles on 
which the school now in operation has been and is to 
be conducted. 


‘“‘The first and most important object aimed at, during the 
year, has been the improvement of the bodily condition of the 
scholars by physical TRAINING, that is, by regular and systematic 
exercises, for invigorating the body generally ; for increasing the 
muscular strength and activity; for giving more ready and per- 
fect command over all the motions of the body and limbs; and 
for quickening all the senses. 

‘“* Whatever system is adopted for the instruction of idiots, the 
foundation of it must be laid in physical education, that is, thor- 
ough bodily training. When a common boy first comes under 
the teacher’s care, this training has generally been accomplished ; 
his body has been broken in, as it were, to the service of his will; 
he has learned, in the games and sports of childhood, and in va- 
rious ways, to have prompt and entire command of all his mus- 
cles. It is not so with the idiot. ..... 

** The first thing, then, was to invigorate their bodies, and to 
give them more complete command over all the muscles. This 
has been done by diet, by bathing, by walking and running in 
the open air, and by various gymnastic exercises, such as stand- 
ing erect, raising first one foot, then the other, one arm, and then 
the other; by marching; by climbing on ladders; by swinging 
dumb-bells; by holding out objects at arm’s length ; by tossing 
and catching balls; and by various movements of the body and 
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limbs, at the word of command. This has been followed up with 
such variations as occurred to the teacher, in order to prevent 
monotony ;— and with the most marked effect... .. . A mani- 
fest improvement has taken place, not only in the health and ap- 
pearance of the boys, but in their capacity for taking care of 
themselves. 

** But this is not all, by any means. Bodily training is an im- 
portant agent in the development of the mental and moral pow- 
ers, though it seems only to promote muscular strength and 
manual dexterity. When a child is learning to balance himself 
on his feet, he is doing something for his mind as well as for his 
body ; he is training his mental faculties, as well as his muscular 
fibres; and when he first toddles from the supporting corner to 
his mother’s arms, he brings into play enterprise and courage, as 
well as arms and legs. And so it is through childhood, boyhood, 
and youth. Every new effort, every new triumph over difficul- 
ties, every new game, every new undertaking, be it ever so sim- 
ple, which gives dexterity and hardihood of body, gives also 
quickness and vigor of mind. The marble, the top, and the 
hoop; the sledge, the skates, and the ball; the boat, the gun, 
and the horse, may, each and all of them, be of priceless value 
to the mind. Exercises with them need not be mere idle sports 
and useless pastimes ; they are, when well timed, better both for 
body and mind, than ill-timed tasks and lessons. 

“The idiotic child seldom shows a taste for any toys, except 
the very simplest ; — sometimes not even for these. What little 
taste, however, he may have, should be cultivated. If he leaves 
the rattle, and comes to blow a tin whistle, or drag a wooden 
horse, it is a sign of progress; he must be encouraged in it; 
and his teacher must not lose hope if he creeps when he would 
have him run. The poor boy must ever be behind ordinary boys. 
Before he can trundle a hoop, a bright lad may learn to drive a 
locomotive engine ; before he can fly a kite, the other may learn 
to soar in a balloon ; before he can cross a pond upon skates, the 
other may be exploring the arctic regions. But this very helpless- 
ness should appeal to our hearts ; and because the poor creature, 
shorn of the wings of intellect, and crippled in all his faculties, is 
lagging far behind in the general race of progress, we should 


lend him a helping hand, lest he be entirely lost.””"— Report of 
1850, pp. 44 - 46. 


** Bodily training, as has been already said, must not only be 
the first, but almost the last, step in the course of instfuction of 
some idiots. Important as it is in the education of all youth, it is 
especially so to all of this class. It not only- invigorates the gen- 
eral health, and induces sound sleep, thereby indirectly promot- 
ing mental vigor, but it has, moreover, an immediate and direct 
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influence in calling out the attention, and giving command of it. 
This is a very important matter, and requires particular notice. 

** One of the greatest difficulties in teaching idiots arises from 
their listlessness, and their dislike to any mental effort. They 
are, or seem to be, unable to give continued attention to impres- 
sions made by external objects. . .. . . The idiot of the lowest 
kind gives but little attention to the impressions upon his senses ; 
eyes has he, but he sees not; ears has he, but he hears not. 
Even hunger calls not his taste into action ; he cares not for fla- 
vors or savors,—he only wants to fill up an aching void, — no 
matter whether it be with cunningly cooked dishes, or crude gar- 
bage. 

eT mental impressions he is, of course, less attentive than to 
sensuous ones. So unused is he to any mental effort, that he not 
only dislikes to think, but he really seems uneasy and pained 
when he is compelled to think. If his attention is forcibly 
aroused, it flags again in a moment. .... . His teacher has 
the greatest difficulty to keep his eye fixed upon his own. It 
sidles off continually, and drops downward. He must be spoken 
to loudly and earnestly. Visible objects must be presented con- 
tinually, to illustrate the subject of the lesson. They must be of 
bright colors and striking forms; they must be presented in 
various positions, and his attention must be drawn to them by 
earnest speech and fervid gesticulation. When, by these means, 
his listlessness has been overcome, and he begins to give atten- 
tion more readily, and to keep it up longer, he has really gained 
a great deal... ... Many of the exercises of our school, 
though repeated again and again, may seem to give nothing 
more than a little increase of manual dexterity; a little more 
ready command of some of the muscles of the body. The 
principle, however, is this, and it is an important one: — that 
every movement of the muscles requires the exercise of the will, 
and of the attention, and by this exercise some of the mental 
powers are really strengthened, and their activity promoted. It 
matters not much by what particular kind of exercises this effect 
upon the will and upon attention is gained. 

** This principle has been steadily kept in view during the first 
year’s training of our boys, and its good effects are already de- - 
monstrated. ‘The constant call upon volition and attention in 
gymnastic exercises has not only given more tone and vigor to 
the system, more strength and dexterity of body, but more 
ready command of attention, and therefore more real mental 
power.” — Ibid., pp. 48 - 50. 


“ The attempts to convey DIRECT INSTRUCTION have been con- 
fined principally to giving lessons upon objects which address 
themselves immediately to the senses. In all the exercises for 
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training the senses, some real knowledge of the qualities of the 
objects must of course be gained, but the conveyance of knowl- 
edge in those exercises has been secondary to the improvement 
of the senses themselves. 

‘“‘The untutored idiot gives so little attention to the appearance 
of things, that often he does not even distinguish bright colors, 
unless his attention is directed to them. Large pieces of bright- 
colored pasteboard or paper are placed before him, and he is re- 
quired to distinguish between red and black, and blue and green, 
and the like. At the same time, the names of the colors are 
given, and he is required to learn and to repeat them. In this, 
of course, the disposition to imitation must be relied upon, be- 
cause the scholar does not understand the words. .. . . . Con- 
siderable time must be spent upon exercises in naming ob- 
jects, and the idiot must be made to repeat the name, perhaps, 
many hundred times ; for these simple elements of knowledge, 
which other children learn merely by the sportive exercise of 
their senses, can be mastered by him only with patient and oft- 
repeated efforts. 

** It will serve to give an idea of the tediousness of the process, 
to state that Mr. Richards was obliged to make a boy of thirteen 
years of age repeat three consecutive words six hundred and 
forty times, before he could be sure he would do it correctly. 
The same process has to be gone through with in order to teach 
them other qualities of objects. Balls made of different materials, 
of wood, woollen, leather, India-rubber, &c., are placed upon 
the table before them, and they are drilled upon their names and 
qualities. The same is done with regard to objects of different 
size and shape. Step by step, and slowly, often turning back, 
and going over the inch of ground he has gained, the idiot creeps 
forward a little. It may cost him a score of lessons to learn to 
distinguish between the length of a foot rule and of a yard-stick, 
but when he does, he has gained some positive and directly use- 
ful knowledge. 

* Different kinds of grain are kept in boxes, and measuresof 
different capacities are at hand. ‘The same may be done witha 
great variety of substances; fruits, spices, &c., &c. Having 
learned to know the difference between one and two, between a 
handful and a pint, a pint and a quart, the idiot is made to pour 
two successive pint measures into a quart measure, and then his 
feeble intellect is taxed to comprehend that two pints make a 
quart. This is no light task for his untrained mind. Hour after 
hour, and day after day, he must fill a quart measure, pronounce 
its name, and the name of the grain, empty it into a larger meas- 
ure, and count the number of times he does it, in order to fill a 
peck. It is very hard to teach him that one and one make two ; 
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harder still, that two and two make four. Without the aid of 
objects, of the things themselves, he would never comprehend the 
relative quantities composing pints and quarts, quarts and pecks, 
pecks and bushels. With their aid even, his ideas of their rela- 
tions may be vague and indefinite, but perhaps not more so than 
many a boy who knows Latin and Greek enough to enter a col- 
lege, but who never had the relations between measures demon- 
strated to his senses ; and is perplexed to remember whether it is 
four pecks and eight gallons, or eight pecks and four gallons, that 
go to make a bushel.” — Ibid., pp. 59-61. 


‘It is not deemed necessary to go into a detail of all the modes 
of instructing the pupils in our school, because these particular 
modes are unimportant. Enough has been said to illustrate the 
principle. With this principle in his mind, each teacher will find 
ways and means to carry it out. To each of the pupils’ senses 
the appropriate objects are to be presented in the concrete, and 
their names, numbers, and qualities are to be taught. To the 
eye are to be presented colors, forms, positions, motions, and 
measures ; to the ear, sounds, in all their varieties of concord and 
discord, of time and tune ; to the feeling, sizes, resistance, smooth- 
ness, roughness, elasticity, and weight ;— to each sense, its ap- 
propriate objects, varied in as many ways as possible, and made 
as different from each other, and as striking, in appearance, as 
can be. 

‘“* After the senses are trained to take note of their appropriate 
objects, the various perceptive faculties are to be trained by exer- 
cises adapted toeachof them. The greatest possible number and 
variety of facts are to be gathered by the exercises of these fac- 
ulties, — and to be garnered up in the memory, — as a store, out 
of which the higher mental faculties may draw materials for con- 
structing general ideas. 

“The efforts made to teach reading have been, upon the 
whole, satisfactory. Some even of the lowest class have learned 
to select words, printed on slips of paper. ‘The ordinary method 
of teaching the letters first was tried, but failed ; that of teaching 
each word, as a whole, that is, as a complex sign of a thing, was 
more successful. For example, the different powers of the three 
letters h, a, t, could not be understood ; but the complex sign 
made by uniting the three, and making the word hat, could be 
understood as the sign of the thing worn upon the head. It was 
the same with Laura Bridgman. The success in these cases 
shows how well this mode of teaching reading is adapted to the 
simple understanding of children. ..... 

‘* Besides imparting mere knowledge, there is a still higher duty 
to these unhappy beings, which is to bring out, and to train, as 
far as may be done, the feeble germs of their social affections, 
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and their moral sense, their love to men, and their responsibility 
to God. As this is the highest, it is also the hardest task of all ; 
for, as the peculiarly human attributes upon which all virtue is 
founded are last in the order of development in the progress of 
the race, so they are feeblest in those whose low organization 
throws them back nearer to the original animal condition. We 
must profit, however, by the great lesson of patience set us by 
Nature in her slow development of the race, where the long day 
of a thousand years is followed by the morrow of a thousand, in 
which a small but certain progress is clearly shown. How long 
men remained in the animal condition we know not; we first find 
them in the state of unthinking pagans; slowly they become rea- 
soning heathens ; and at last, believing Christians, in which state 
they linger long before they manifest their sense of being truly 
children of God, by loving all their brethren, and thus obeying 
the will of their Heavenly Father. 

‘“« If, then, those who, in advance of the rest of the race, have 
arrived at what they call Christianity, are still selfish, and ready 
to fight for their own selfish ends, how shall we expect the poor 
idiot, who has not even arrived at the point of development at 
which other men become pagans, — who has never felt enough 
of the blind spirit of veneration to make him bow down and wor- 
ship an idol,— how shall we expect him to manifest the true 
sense of duty to God, by love to men? The task is hard indeed, 
but not hopeless; and what we sometimes see in little children 
should greatly encourage us...... 

“‘ Little children do indeed continually manifest the germs of 
noble sentiments and generous affections, as well as of the intel- 
lectual powers ; — but how differently are they treated! For the 
germs of the intellect there is early culture, and skilful training. 
The best talent of the civilized world has been brought to bear, 
for generations, upon the subject of its development. From the 
infant school, up to the university, almost all the incentives, all 
the prizes, all the honors, are for mere intellectual excellence. 
Talent! talent! that is the one thing needful! States found and 
support, and rich men endow, establishments for all sorts of intel- 
lectual culture ; which is all as it should be; but where are the 
systematic means for the culture of practical love and goodness ? 

‘“‘ Let the wisdom and the power of man be devoted to finding 
out and putting into operation ways and means for making chil- 
dren virtuous and good, as they have been for making them 
merely wise, and the result will be equally great 

‘* Much as the idiot needs physical training and intellectual in- 
struction, he needs moral training and elevation equally. It has 
been said before, but it cannot be repeated too often, that his ap- 
petites and propensities, being never restrained by any intellect, 
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or any moral sense, seem to monopolize for themselves all those 
energies of the system, which, in other persons, are expended in 
part through the action of moral and social affections; hence 
those appetites and propensities increase by what they feed upon ; 
they grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength. He 
has no idea of the capacity of his stomach, and therefore he gor- 
ges it; he has no idea of property, and therefore he steals ; he 
has no idea of delicacy, and therefore he continually offends that 
of others; he has no idea of affection, and therefore he does not 
love ; he has no idea of moral and social relations, and therefore 
he fulfils none of them. All this is true of the uninstructed 
idiot ; but, even though he has none of these ideas developed, 
he has, nevertheless, the latent capacity for their development, 
and it is upon this capacity that our expectations of his moral cul- 
ture and elevation must be founded. 

** The idiot has within him the germs of the moral virtues and 
social affections, but they are like seeds lying in a wintry soil ; 
they will never sprout, if left to themselves ; we must warm them 
into life, by subjecting them to genial influences; we must 
quicken their growth, by surrounding them with objects of affec- 
tion, and by giving to them the daily influence of the sunshine of 
love. Under these influences there will be growth; tardy and 
slow indeed, but still growth. The idiot will learn what love 
is, though he may not know the word that expresses it ; he will 
feel kindly affections, though he cannot understand the simplest 
virtuous principle ; and he may begin to live acceptably to God, 
before he has learned the name by which men call Him. 

“There may thus be training to the exercise of the affections, 
long before any instruction can be given in their nature ; and to 
virtue, long before its precepts can be understood ; indeed, with- 
out this training, the precepts are apt to be like seed sown upon 
stony ground. 

** As has been said before, the idiot of the lowest class is but an 
animal, yet, when the cries of the animal nature are hushed, and 
the talisman of love is presented, then the long dormant affection 
will manifest itself; as in the cold and senseless iron a sort of 
answering life appears when the magnet is brought near to it. 

‘** In our pupils, even of the lowest class, it is easy to discover 
the faint manifestation of the affections ; as in the case of the one 
who can neither speak, nor walk, nor creep, nor even chew, but 
who manifests the pleasure he feels when any one in woman’s 
apparel approaches him; — it brings back the memory of a 
mother’s love. He shows as plainly as looks and motions can 
show, that he loves the matron; his eye glows with a kindly 
warmth, and his idiotic look is lost for a moment, in the gleam of 
affection which lightens his countenance. He understands not 
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speech ; but he understands the natural language of kindness, and 
Strives to answer to it. ..... 

‘**As to the higher moral nature,— the sense of right and 
wrong,— the supremacy of conscience, and the feeling of ac- 
countability to God,— we look almost in vain for any rudiments 
of these crowning glories of humanity in the uninstructed idiot. 
To him the animal nature, the appetites and propensities, are 
given in nearly the same degree as to other men, and it is by 
being unrestrained and unbalanced that they become rampant ; 
in capacity for the social affections he is more stinted ; still more 
so in the intellectual powers; and is left utterly without any 
moral or religious sense. He cannot therefore become, as com- 
pared with other men, an accountable moral agent. He is des- 
tined to remain through life a little child; as such he must be re- 
garded and treated ; his feeble powers of self-government must 
be strengthened ; he must be surrounded by the kindest and best 
influences; he must be spared from undue temptations ;— but, 
after all, the responsibility for his conduct must rest with those 
upon whose sense of justice and mercy God has made him a 
helpless dependent.” — Ibid., pp. 65-70. 


Our object has been to give, as briefly as possible, and 
almost entirely by extracts from the writers who have 
treated of this subject, some idea of what has been done, 
and of what can be done, in this apparently most hope- 
less of all the fields of human culture. If a little of the 
interest to which we think the subject entitled shall be 


excited in our readers, we may resume it in a future 
number, G. B. E. 


NOTE. 


Tue concluding article on “ The North American Review on Hungary ” 
will appear in the next number. 
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Jamaica in 1850, or the Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom on 
a Slave Colony. By Joun Bicetow. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam. 1850. 12mo. pp. 214. 


_ Many of the arguments adduced in defence of African slavery 
are such as would never have been brought forward had the 
question concerned the enslavement of white persons. A similar 
remark applies to much that is urged in connection with the in- 
quiry, What-are the results of emancipation in the West Indies ? 
The “ skin not colored like our own” makes a great difference 
in the one case as well as in the other. Were some millions of 
white men in the Old World to shake off, and without bloodshed, 
a bondage even more terrible than that which presses down the 
Russian serf, the question whether they were to be congratulated 
on their success would hardly be decided by a simple reference 
to custom-house statistics, or by the results of an inquiry how 
far their former oppressors were pecuniarily benefited by the 
change. If some province of Austria, where feudal institutions 
still remain, were to make a successful struggle for freedom, 
American sympathizers would not readily grant that it had turned 
out a failure, because the incomes of the great landholders had 
suffered somewhat in the transition. Were some security for 
liberty and life wrung from Ferdinand of Naples by his subjects, 
there might be a falling off in his income. Perhaps we should 
learn, too, that even under comparative freedom the dwellers in 
that sultry clime, and on a soil which produces with little labor 
all they need, would not be half so industrious as are our laborers. 
Nay, further, it might be proved by figures, that, since the era of 
freedom, the exports of sulphur and macaroni had gradually 
fallen off. All this might be true, and yet we should regard 
the question of bondage or freedom as by no means settled by 
such considerations as these. There would be other inquiries to 
be made. How is it, we should ask, with the people who are 
more numerous than are those who were the former proprie- 
tors and landholders? How is it with interests other than those 
represented in any table of exports? Are the people better off 
as respects the comforts of life? Are they happier than they 
were under the old system? Is crime diminishing ? Are school- 
houses and churches springing up? Allowing, of course, for 
delays and impediments, incident to every great change in the 
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economy of a country, and something also for climate, and more 
especially for the bad effects on energy and character of the 
previous years of misrule, is the great mass of the people, we 
should ask, making gradual yet sure progress in intelligence, mo- 
rality, and the arts of life? If an affirmative answer were given 
to these inquiries, we should, to say the least, look upon the 
great experiment hopefully ; and, as lovers of liberty, with ear- 
nest sympathy towards the emancipated class. 

Not so, however, do most people argue in reference to the 
results of emancipation in the West Indies. Though all these 
questions admit in this case of an affirmative answer, the great 
question is still urged, as if on the reply to it, and on that alone, 
the whole argument rested, How do the advocates of emancipa- 
tion account for the falling off in exports and in the value of real 
estate in the British West Indies ? 

It is to this class of inquirers that the work of Mr. Bigelow is 
addressed. We do not find fault with him that he does not lay 
somewhat more stress upon the considerations of a more gen- 
eral nature just referred to. His argument he probably felt 
would be all the more effective if directed against what are 
called the doubts and objections of “‘ practical men” to the whole 
scheme of emancipation. We think that he has prosecuted his 
task with singular ability. ‘Though not superseding the works of 
Edwards and Gurney on the same subject, Mr. Bigelow has the 
advantage of the former, inasmuch as his observations relate to 
Jamaica since emancipation, while his book will recommend it- 
self to some minds as not being, like that of the latter, the work 
of a professed Abolitionist. 

We are glad to see that he avoids the opposite errors into 
which most writers have fallen. He does not, in order to make 
out his case, gloss over the undoubted fact, that great depression 
has fallen upon certain branches of industry in Jamaica, and 
that many plantations have been abandoned or sold at greatly 
reduced values. Neither, on the other hand, does he keep in 
the background an equally important fact, that the Island pre- 
vious to emancipation was far from being prosperous; it having 
been, indeed, on the brink of pecuniary ruin. People often 
speak of the present state of the British West Indies, as if under 
slavery there were no such things as heavily mortgaged estates 
and exhausted lands. In maintaining that the Emancipation Act 
only precipitated a result which was inevitable, our author meets 
a very important class of objections frequently urged against that 
measure. 

The main causes to which he ascribes the declining condition 
of some of the pecuniary interests of Jamaica are, first, the de- 
grading estimate placed upon every species of labor by the white 
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inhabitants ; second, the blighting influence of absenteeism ; 
third, the heavy mortgages upon landed estates ; and, lastly, the 
large size of the properties. All these points are treated with 
great clearness, and the whole argument is in the highest degree 
encouraging to those who wish well to humanity, black as well 
as white. 

On one further point (though he is not by any means the first 
who has presented it), he is also very satisfactory. He meets, it 
seems to us, most triumphantly the plea, that the emancipated 
slaves will not work on the plantations, by showing that this is 
simply because they prefer to work on their own small proper- 
ties to laboring for their masters at wages of eighteen, or, at the 
most, twenty-four cents a day,—they boarding themselves, — 
and that, too, where most articles of food are twice as dear as 
they are with us. What a commentary on the complaint that 
emancipation has worked badly, is the fact, that more than one 
hundred thousand former slaves have become owners by pur- 
chase of small properties, ranging from one to three acres in 
extent? We should not say that England was declining, if we 
should learn that the great estates, now owned by comparatively 
a handful of men, were rapidly being cut up into small portions, 
and that those who were once day-laborers upon them were 
every day becoming themselves small landholders. Nor should 
we be astonished if they preferred working on these to tilling 
the ground belonging to others. On two other causes of the ex- 
isting depression, we are surprised that Mr. Bigelow does not lay 
more stress. It seems to have escaped his notice, that the com- 
plaint of deficiency of labor is no novel one. It dates back to 
1807, the time when the slave-trade was abolished. From that 
period down to the year of emancipation, there has been a con- 
tinual decrease in the number of black laborers ; and also in the 
export of sugar. So that the legitimate inference from the com- 
plaints on this score is not so much that the Emancipation Act 
was a mistake, as that the abolition of the slave-trade was a great 
error. The other point to which we think he does not give suf- 
ficient prominence is the effect of the repeal of the protective 
duties on colonial sugar upon the production of this article. 
We suspect that the opinion of those most interested in the mat- 
ter, the inhabitants themselves, ‘* who,” he says, “ ascribe their 
ruin, not to the abolition of slavery, but to free trade,” and who 
affirm, ‘that, if they only had the protection on the staples of 
the Island which they enjoyed with slavery, they would prosper,” 
— we suspect that this opinion is entitled to much more weight 
than our author is willing to give to it. 

To the opinion of Mr. Bigelow, under the head of ‘ Future 
Destiny of Jamaica,” that it will soon become a very prosperous 
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member of our own confederacy, we cannot assent. Even if 
England made no objection to the scheme of annexation, it could 
hardly come into our union as a slave State. It is almost equally 
improbable that our Southern brethren, having seen its efficiency 
so often, would abstain from the cry, “‘ We ’II dissolve the Union,” 
if it be admitted as a free State. There is nothing to indicate 
that Jamaica will cease to be a British colony. Great Britain 
has no more loyal subjects than the colored people of her eman- 
cipated Islands. 

We agree, however, with our author, in thinking that the ten- 
dency of all the influences he has enumerated “is to throw the 
land into the possession of those who can and will cultivate it.” 
We do not see aught in this fact to discourage the hopes of 
the friends of freedom. We cannot, indeed, expect that Jamaica 
will ever present the spectacle of a population as thrifty, as 
laborious, as enterprising, as that of New England. The influ- 
ences of a burning sun, in these regards, will probably be felt by 
black, as they are by white, men in Europe and Asia, as well 
as in South America and the West Indies. Still, making all 
due allowance for this consideration, there are some circum- 
stances which are highly favorable in the condition of the former. 
We can merely glance at them. Notwithstanding all that is 
said by the planters and others, the division of the large estates 
of the Island, which is everywhere going on, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the great landholders, is destined to have a 
most beneficial effect upon the character and prospects of the 
blacks, in giving them a feeling of independence, and in ex- 
citing their honorable ambition as owners of the soil on which 
they labor. It will have the further effect of turning the atten- 
tion of the population towards other branches of industry than 
those of sugar-making and cotton-picking. Thus encouraging 
invention and skill, and sharpening the faculties, —in a word, 
improving and elevating in all respects the man, though possibly 
at the cost of a falling off in the exports of the two great staples 
of the Island under slavery. 

It is also a most fortunate circumstance, that the religion of 
the country is Protestant. Who can doubt that one main cause 
of the low condition of St. Domingo, and the South American 
states, is the blighting influence, everywhere manifest through- 
out the world, of Roman Catholicism ? 

Whatever force these considerations may have, whether much 
or little, we think most of our readers will none the less be of the 
opinion, that it is better for all parties that Jamaica should be in 
the hands of the blacks, than that it should be in the hands of the 
whites with the others as a part of the property, to do by con- 
straint what these white brethren wil! not do, namely, till and 
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cultivate the soil. Even if the question of attendant advantage 
following emancipation were more complicated than it is, even 
if the disorders following freedom in the West Indies were as 
great as those resulting in some cases in Europe from the 
change from oppressive to free institutions, we should still be- 
lieve that in the long run, both for blacks and whites, freedom is 
better PoLicy even, than slavery can be. ‘There may be incon- 
veniences under freedom, but slavery has these as well. ‘The 
thought of the future of freedom may suggest some anxieties, 
but they are not so great as those which lower over the future of 
slavery, whether it exist in an island in the Caribbean Sea, or in 
one of our own United States. 

In taking leave of our subject, we would express the hope 
that no difference of opinion of ours in respect to minor points 
will lead our readers to suppose that we would detract in any 
degree from what we deem the great merit of the book we have 
examined. It is the work of one who, having had apparently 
rare opportunities for observation, has used them with a degree 
of impartiality which is also somewhat rare. We know of no 
one who, on the whole, we think, could have produced a book 
on this subject better adapted to invite the confidence of the 
reader, as regards the general accuracy of its statements and 
views, and to repay perusal. 





The Civil Law inits Natural Order. By Jean Domart. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Wituiam Srranan, LL. D., Advo- 
cate in Doctors’ Commons. Edited from the Second London 
Edition, by Luruer 8. Cusuine. In two volumes. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1850. Royal 8vo. pp. 
978, 790. 


Tue author of this work, Jean Domat, was a man distinguished 
not only for the depth and variety of his professional attainments, 
but for his pure life and upright conduct. ‘That he was honored 
with the friendship and confidence of the illustrious Pascal is in 
itself no small commendation. He was also much connected with 
the members of the Port Royal Society, and always ready to aid 
them with what they doubtless often required, the advice of a 
practical and sagacious man of affairs. 

His great work, the Civil Law in its Natural Order, was the 
fruit of a long life of assiduous devotion to legal studies. Al- 
though it is moderate in bulk, compared with the voluminous 
treatises of many other jurists, its brevity and condensation are in 
themselves proofs of the patience and care with which it was 
prepared. It is a work unlike those legal text-books which 
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English and American lawyers are in the habit of consulting. 
These last are, as a general rule, merely practical summaries of 
the law, often prepared in a careless and slovenly manner, and 
little more than a digest of reported cases. Their object is 
merely to furnish the bar and the bench with a rule for the de- 
cision of litigated cases, and considerations of form, symmetry, 
and proportion are quite discarded. The object of Domat, on 
the contrary, was to give the essence and spirit of that great 
monument of human wisdom, the Roman law, and to present 
such of its principles as were of general interest and universal 
application, disembarrassed from all technicalities, and in their 
natural and scientific order. He commences his work with a 
chapter on the first principles of all laws, which he contends 
were unknown to the pagans. He then proceeds to what he 
calls the two great laws of man, which are those laid down by 
the Saviour in the twenty-second chapter of Matthew, verses 
37, 38, 39, comprising love to God and love to man. From 
these he deduces the various relations of man in civil society, 
the duties which arise from those relations, and the manner in 
which they are expounded and enforced in the Roman law. 

This work was published at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and has ever since maintained its ground as a legal classic. 
This position is due to its great learning, its luminous arrange- 
ment, its philosophical method, and its enlightened spirit. Wher- 
ever the Roman law is in force, it has been studied as we study 
Blackstone. It was translated into English by Dr. Strahan, in 
1733. The present edition is that translation, which has been 
compared with the latest edition of the original, and many errors 
corrected. An index has been furnished (prepared by Mr. 
Henry Ware), and material aid has been given to the student in 
search of the original authorities by an alphabetical list of all 
the rubrics of the several titles of the Institutes, Digest, and 
Code, subjoined in an appendix to the second volume. The 
name of Mr. Cushing is a sufficient assurance that any editorial 
labor which he has undertaken to do has been well done. 

The work is beautifully executed, in a convenient form, and 
offered at a moderate price. As the Roman law is still in force 
in Canada, in Louisiana, in Texas, in California, and in the new 
Territories of the United States, and as our own courts are al- 
ways inclined to pay an enlightened respect to the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice which are therein embodied, we hope that the 
publishers will find no cause to regret their liberal enterprise, 


but that they will be encouraged to publish other standard works 
in the civil law. 
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A Biblical Trinity. By Tueornitus. Hartford, Conn.: Ed- 
win Hunt, 6 Asylum Street. 1850. pp. xxxvii., 332. 


Tus is a bold, independent, strongly-written work, demolishing 
with remarkable force the common views of the Trinity, and in- 
sisting on giving up the theories which have been embodied in 
creeds for the facts which are taught in the Scriptures. It is 
written evidently by one educated under Orthodox influences, 
and still connected with Orthodox associates. He is familiar 
with the whole history of his subject, and especially with the 
views and reasonings of Orthodox men belonging to the present 
generation. ‘The book is clear in style, energetic in thought, 
and, while it indicates little respect for human speculations, is 
marked by a profound reverence for the sacred writings. The 
particular view of the Trinity which it maintains is, that there is 
one Supreme God, who, under whatever forms he may manifest 
himself, or through whatever agencies he may act, is still the 
same unchangeable Jehovah, and that, as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, he is ** revealed to man in different capacities and rela- 
tions for the work of redemption,” that he is “ all-sufficient for 
every work needful and proper to be done, whether a work ac- 
tually performed by his own direct and gracious agency, or by 
his Son, or by any created beings whom he sees fit to employ in 
carrying on and ps. out the purposes of his grace. ‘This 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is that Divine Being 
who performs all Divine works whatsoever. It is He who 
‘ dwelleth’ in the Son, and who ‘ doeth the work” by or through 
him: ‘ for there is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus’; and ‘ there is none other God but 
one.’ This is the God of the Bible, — the Godhead as revealed 
to man.” 

We welcome the book as a vigorous and sincere effort made 
in the right direction, —the effort of a strong mind to shake off 
the bondage of human creeds, and attain to the liberty with 
which Christ would make us free. Its reasoning is peculiarly 
adapted to those who have been brought up in the Orthodox faith, 
and must do something to bring them back to a more direct al- 
legiance to the Scriptures without the intervention of human au- 
thorities. It may also be read with advantage by any who are 
interested in the subject, and who have a taste for theological 
discussion when carried on with ability, and with a remarkable 
freedom from unfairness or bad temper. 





Richard Edney and the Governor’s Family. A Rus-Urban 
Tale, Simple and Popular, yet Cultured and Noble, of Morals, 
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Sentiments, and Life, practically treated, and pleasantly illus- 
trated. Containing, also, Hints on Being Good, and Doing 
Good. By the Author of “ Margaret,” and “ Philo,” “ Mar- 
garet, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal,” and “ Philo, an 
Evangeliad.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 


WE should place this tale among the very first of the class to 
which it belongs. It is evidently a labor of love on the part of 
its author, if it be a labor at all, and not rather the jubilant out- 
pouring of a soul full of activity and of genial sympathies and 
affections. It is written in strong, idiomatic English, by one 
affluent enough in language to use precisely the words he wants, 
and to reject those which he does not want. The style, like the 
sentiment of the book, is flexible and free ; possibly some readers 
may think its freedom is that which comes from an excess of 
health and animal spirits. It adapts itself everywhere to the sub- 
ject, deepening with the interest of the story, adequate to the 
expression of the strongest and most passionate thoughts, and, 
what is a severer test of skill in writing, neither stilted nor halting 
in the unexciting portions of the narative. There are passages, 
in all not taking up more than a dozen pages, which remind us 
of the patches with which the beauties in Queen Anne’s times 
sought to adorn themselves. They are not needed; there is 
variety enough without them ; the satire they would convey is ob- 
scure, clumsy, out of place ; and they might be removed without 
leaving so much as a scratch on a single feature of the tale. A 
literary work, not less than a painting, has its lights and shadows. 
Here they are adjusted with perfect freedom and naturalness, but 
with admirable effect, while the toning of the whole, notwithstand- 
ing the diversified and almost incongruous incidents and charac- 
ters included in it, is made to harmonize all the parts, and to 
throw over them a warm and cheerful religious glow. 

In the description of natural objects, as any one who reads the 
first three pages may see, there is a power almost unsurpassed ; 
yet the descriptions are never permitted to clog the narrative, or 
in critical places to make us wish them out of the way. The 
snow-storm, the June freshet, Winkle — for is not he a natural 
object ?— and the road he travelled over, are not gratuitous ac- 
cessories brought in, but active and essential agents, carrying us 
on with the ‘story, and in our recollections blending themselves 
with, its incidents, from which they cannot be separated. So, 
the philanthropical measures that are discussed, always in a 
genial mood and often wisely, instead of interfering with or re- 
tarding the action of the piece, help it on and add new elements 
of interest to it. With the exception of one chapter, and possi- 
bly half a dozen paragraphs besides, the different portions grow 
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out of a common life, and are vital members of one living or- 
ganic structure. 

As a truthful and original sketch of a state of society existing 
nowhere but in this country, as a tale of rich and varied interest, 
in freshness and spontaneity of thought, in kindliness and purity 
of spirit, in the healthfulness which pervades every part, the 
most pathetic and distressing not Jess than the most lively, in 
the strong and catholic religious feeling which melts away the 
narrowness of bigotry and unites true souls in common duties 
and a common worship, we know of no American tale that equals 
it. It leads us through scenes of wickedness, but is filled with 
that hopeful Christian faith, which spreads a sort of illumination 
round the ghastliness of vice, setting it off in its true character, 
and giving us power over it. It shows us distress and sorrow, but 
at the same time brings us into sympathy with a spirit which 
subdues and overcomes them. It takes us into a world, just such 
as we have around us, where there are snares for the innocent, 
where there are great wrongs and little jealousies, evil passions 
and habits rather than bad institutions; and it would show us 
how, through a cheerful faith in God and man, we may do some- 
thing to diminish the mass of sin and wretchedness, and create 
spiritual life in the midst of what seems like moral death. It in- 
troduces us to happy homes, where natural affection and per- 
sonal charms, refined and elevated by moral and religious cul- 
ture, shine in all their loveliness, and diffuse around them the 
gentle graces, the healthful virtues, the joyful hopes, which are 
the crown of rejoicing in a Christian family. It brings before us 
the noisy, impulsive gladness of little children, and the serene 
joy which spreads itself as a light from heaven around the great 
and final sacrifice of a disinterested love. All this it does; and 
in hearty good-will, not without a sense of gratitude, we repeat 
the author’s parting words, and say, ‘* God bless thee, little book, 
and anoint thee for thy work, and make thee a savor of good to 
many.” 





Montaigne: The Endless Study. And other Miscellanies. By 
ALEXANDER ViNET. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Rospert Turnsutt. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 430. 


WE have read large portions of this volume with much satis- 
faction. Vinet, who died between three and four years ago, just 
before he had reached the age of fifty, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and beloved of the Swiss Protestant ministers. He was 
a Calvinist, and we occasionally meet in his writings with some 
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of the baldest and most offensive expressions of that unscriptural 
system, as in the following sentence : — “* At the intercession of 
his Son, his [God’s] wrath was turned away from you, to fall on 
that Son himself.” Bating such astounding doctrinal conceits, 
whose hideousness no elegance of diction can relieve, Vinet has 
many beauties of style, and many noble characteristics as a man 
of thought and as an advocate of lofty truths. He aimed, like 
John Foster, to win and impress cultivated minds. An earnest 
spirituality, a profound sincerity, and a mild and affectionate 
heart, are displayed in his writings. Dr. Turnbull has made a 
judicious selection. His introductory sketch is valuable. His fre- 
quent notes, excepting again their defence or palliation of Calvin- 
ism, are not irrelevant, and his translation is vigorous and elegant, 
It is a volume which young theologians may profitably study. 





The Foot-Prints of the Creator: or the Asterolepis of Stromness. 
By Hvueu Miter, Author of “The Old Red Sandstone,”’ 
&ec. From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & 
Lincoln. 1850. 12mo. pp. 337. 


Here is a book of pure science which the devout may read 
without feeling that they are perusing a plea for atheism. The 
writer follows hard on the track of the author of the “ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation,” exposes his ingenious but 
sophistical theory, and traces out, with the skill of a keen ob- 
server and a wise reasoner, the foot-prints of an Almighty 
Agent. The humble origin of Mr. Miller, and his early handi- 
craft as a stone-cutter, with his strong natural acuteness of mind 
and his devout spirit, qualified him to write on his fortunate theme 
as but few men can. His volume is one which can be under- 
stood by those who are not professed geologists, and will be high- 
ly valued beyond the circle of those distinguished men who have 
given it their praise, a circle embracing Baron Humboldt, Sir 
David Brewster, and Professor Agassiz. 





Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 12mo. pp. 371. 


TuHE violent and ungenerous review of this volume in the last 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine may deter some readers from 
its perusal, who certainly would not begrudge the time which 
would be occupied in scanning its intensely interesting pages. 
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It is said to have been written by an English clergyman. With 
something of the style and spirit of “‘ Jane Eyre,” it is a most 
harrowing, yet, we believe, unexaggerated narrative of the bitter 
agonies which distract the lot of poverty in England among the 
classes composing the Chartists. Real genius, an intense power 
of sympathy, and — it must necessarily have been — an inti- 
macy with the woes which the book describes, are the evident 
qualifications of the writer. 





Orations and Speeches. By Cuartes Sumner. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 2vols. 16mo. pp. 410, 482. 


WE suppose that most of our readers have already enjoyed 
the perusal of one or more of the literary addresses contained in 
these volumes. Of Mr. Sumner’s rich scholarship, affluent dic- 
tion, and generous aims, there can be but one opinion in this com- 
munity. His gifts as an orator and his splendid attainments have 
found many appreciating audiences. It is not the fit season as 
yet for a criticism of his general qualities of mind, or of the po- 


_ sition which he has assumed in the ardent strifes of philanthropy 


and politics of our day. We hope that some great work worthy 
of his talents will engage his time and fix his fame. The two 
volumes before us embrace twenty-five compositions. 





Report of the Case of Professor John W. Webster, M. D., indicted 
for the Murder of George Parkman, M. D., before the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Grorcr Bemis, Esq., 


one of the Counsel in the Case. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1850. S8vo. pp. 628. 


A sap book indeed is this for the shelf of any library, but all 
who wish to preserve any record of that distressing history which 
it records must of course choose this laborious and thorough vol- 
ume. Mr. Bemis, the associate with the Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney in the prosecution of the case, had every facility for the 
work which he has undertaken. He has exhibited the greatest 
diligence, care, and impartiality in procuring the most authentic 
and complete materials; he has spared no pains in verifying all 
the documents, and the voluminous contents of his report em- 
brace some papers of great interest which have never before 
appeared in print. So elaborate are the composition, the illus- 
trations, and the official guarantees of this report, that foreigners 
can derive from it as clear an idea of the whole case as is pos- 
sessed by those who reside in this vicinity. 
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The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge 
for the Year 1851. Boston: Little & Brown. 12mo. pp. 
352. 


Tus is without exception the cheapest copyright book which 
is furnished for us, when we consider the amount of valuable in- 
formation which is crowded into it, and the expense and pains 
at, which its contents are accumulated. Its first part is purely 
scientific, containing, besides the calendar to which we all have to 
refer for one or another daily purpose, a complete astronomical 
exhibition of the celestial aspects for the year. ‘The second part, 
which includes five sevenths of the volume, presents a full state- 
ment of the political, commercial, naval, military, judicial, finan- 
cial, and civil affairs of the general government of the United 
States, many of the same public statistics of each of the States, 
with much valuable information concerning foreign countries, 
and an American obituary record. This is the twenty-second 
volume of the American Almanac. Each succeeding year 
makes the whole series more valuable, while the volume for each 
passing year becomes an indispensable article of use in the pub- 
lic office, the counting-room, the school, and the private dwelling. 
Every American who travels abroad should provide himself with 
this volume next to his Bible. 





The District School as it was. By one who went to it. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 16mo. 
pp. 206. 


Tuts charming little book, which we first read seventeen years 
ago with great delight, deserved a reprint long before this period 
of its reappearance. It is one of those almost spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the memory and the heart which are sure to be faith- 
ful to their themes, and to express the genius of their writers. 
A New England district school, a few years ago, was an affair 
sui generis, and this description is a classic on its subject. It is 
a capital book for reading aloud, and we apprehend that the dull- 
est scholars will be engaged by its perusal. 





The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Huen A. Gar- 
LAND. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 311, 375. 


Tue subject of this memoir is known to the present generation 
VOL. L.—ATH 8S. VOL. XV. NO. I. 13 
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chiefly by the report of his eccentricities. As his character was 
passing into history chiefly under such a portraiture, it was time 
that a friendly, though impartial, hand should do justice to his kind 
and generous traits, and to his sterling qualities asa man. This 
Mr. Garland has done, as far as we can judge, faithfully. He has 
certainly given us a most entertaining biography, and withal an in- 
structive one, interesting throughout, and amply illustrating and 
illustrated by much contemporary history, both of a public and a 
private nature. 





American Education, its Principles and Elements. Dedicated 
to the Teachers of the United States. By Evwarp D. Mans- 
FIELD, Author of the ‘ Political Grammar,” &c. New York: 
A. S. Barries & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 330. 


Tus book, which in mechanical execution is an elegant spe- 
cimen of art, aims to present the principles which ought to char- 
acterize education in our country. That Christianity and repub- 
licanism should lie at the basis, and that philosophy, utility, and 
common sense should be the directing influences, are the leading 
positions of the writer, in which he is safe and wise. These great 
principles are in the main judiciously illustrated. The author on 
occasion announces his Orthodoxy. His profession as a teacher 
should guard him against such a liberty with the English lan- 
guage as he takes in coining the verb will energize (page 287). 
The volume treats, in a very intelligible and earnest way, of the 
Ideas of a Republic, and ofan American Education ; of the Means 
of perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty ; of the Qualifications, 
Character, and Method of a Teacher; of Science, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, History, Language, Literature, and Conversation ; of 
the Constitution ; of the Bible ; and of the Education of Women. 





Religious Progress: Discourses on the Development of the 
Christian Character. By Wittiam R. Witutams. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1850. 12mo. pp. 258. 


Here are nine Discourses on so many words of that pregnant 
text from the Apostle Peter, 2d Epistle, i. 5, 6,7. The leading 
thoughts which connect them together are expressed with power 
and unction, and are happily harmonized into a consistent view of 
the great elements of the Christian character. Occasionally a 
little ambitious rhetoric, or a strain of dogma not accordant with 
the simplicity that is in Christ, will meet the eye or fall upon the 
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ear; but the volume is one of unusual vigor and loftiness of 
thought, and recognizes on every page the working of influences 
which at present do most agitate the Christian world. 





The Dangers and Duties of the Mercantile Profession. An Ad- 
dress delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, at 
its Thirtieth Anniversary, Nov. 13, 1850. By Georce S. 


Hittarp. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 47. 


Tue Association before which this address was delivered is one 
eminently entitled to the support and confidence of our commu- 
nity. It was first organized in March, 1820, by a small number 
of young men engaged in mercantile employments, for the pur- 
pose of forming a library and adopting other means of self-cul- 
ture. From the first its numbers and usefulness have gradually, 
but steadily, increased, until in 1845 its pecuniary resources had 
become so enlarged, through the wise generosity of the Boston 
merchants, that it was deemed advisable to obtain an act of incor- 
poration from the State Legislature, in order to give greater se- 
curity and permanence to its existence. It now comprises more 
than seventeen hundred members, with a library of nearly eight 
thousand volumes, including many valuable works which are not 
easily accessible elsewhere in this country, and funded property 
amounting to nearly twenty thousand dollars. Among the agen- 
cies which the Association employs for carrying out its objects are 
a reading-room, a course of weekly lectures upon general topics, 
during the winter season, by gentlemen from various parts of the 
country, and weekly literary exercises by its own members. 
Such is the Mercantile Library Association ; and when we con- 
sider how great and important is the influence exerted in public 
affairs by the mercantile body, we cannot but feel a deep interest 
in its welfare. The merchants of Boston have always borne an 
unblemished reputation, and have ever been characterized by 
sound, judicious, and conservative principles. It is for the young 
men who are now crowding upon the stage of action to uphold 
that reputation and cherish those principles. This they will best 
do by a faithful use of all the means for intellectual and moral 
improvement which such an institution affords. 

Of Mr. Hillard’s Address we need say but little. It is alike ad- 
mirable in conception and in execution, and bears all the marks 
of that large and ripe scholarship which we are accustomed to 
expect from his graceful pen. Bringing to his subject a thorough 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of Grecian and Roman elo- 
quence and the golden treasures of English literature, and with a 
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mind enriched by foreign travel, he also exhibits a keen percep- 
tion of both the advantages and disadvantages of the profession to 
which his hearers had dedicated the energy of youth and the ex- 
perience of maturer years. Aftersome prefatory remarks on the 
difference between men of action and men of thought, as illus- 
trated by the people of England and of Germany, he proceeds to 
compare the relative advantages of the young student at college 
and of the clerk in his counting-room, and then passes to a con- 
sideration of the dangers incident to a mercantile life, and of the 
counteracting influence which good books may exert. Upon all 
these points his views are sound and useful, and are clothed in 
language of great force and beauty. ‘“ It is my deliberate opin- 
ion,” he says, “‘ thata man engaged in active pursuits, if he have 
studious tastes and industrious habits, is most favorably circum- 
stanced for the acquisition of serviceable knowledge.” To the 
correctness of this opinion, we gladly add our emphatic testimony. 
There is no profession, we conceive, the members of which pos- 
sess greater advantages for the acquisition of knowledge that will 
be useful in all the circumstances of public and private life, than 
the members of the mercantile profession. But without the 
knowledge which can be obtained only from books, their culture 
will be imperfect and disproportionate, and they will lose that 
symmetry of mind and character which should always mark the 
merchant’s own ideal standard. 





Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline. The Causes, Symptoms, 
and Rational Treatment. With the Means of Prevention. 
By T. H. Yeoman, M. D. Revised by a Boston Physician. 
Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 103. 


A REPRINT, for the most part, of an English work which has 
already received judicious commendation from critics competent 
to decide on its merits. Every book which throws any light up- 
on this wasting agency of death, or imparts relief or comfort to 
those who are seemingly destined for its victims, will find a wel- 
come in many hearts. 





Religious Thoughts and Opinions. By Wi.t1am von Hum- 
BOLDT, Minister of State to the King of Prussia. Boston: Cros- 
by & Nichols. 1851. 16mo. pp. 171. 


Tuis is a reprint of a London volume, entitled “‘ Thoughts and 
Opinions of a Statesman,” which appeared in a series of ‘ Small 
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Books on Great Subjects.” The original source is a German 
work, whose title is ** Letters of William von Humboldt to a Fe- 
male Friend.” There is a very singular history involved in the 
book, — one that will strike many readers as more than romantic. 
The little American volume contains many lofty and precious 
thoughts, expressed with simplicity and directness. 





New Manuals. — Two new manuals for students in acade- 
mies and colleges, which will afford essential help in two difficult 
branches of education, bear the following titles. ‘* The Princi- 
ples of Chemistry, illustrated by Simple Experiments. By Dr. 
Julius Adolph Stockhardt. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, by C. H. Peirce, M. D. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 
1850.” (12mo. pp. 656.) ‘A New Method of Learning the 
German Language: embracing both the Analytic and Synthetic 
Modes of Instruction. Being a Plain and Practical Way of ac- 
quiring the Art of Reading, Speaking, and Composing German. 
By W. H. Woodbury. 2d Edition. New York: Mark H. 
Newman. 1851.” (12mo. pp. 504.) From the cursory ex- 
amination which we have given to these volumes, the former of 
which is in use in Harvard University, we should consider them 
as works of the highest value, and as most admirably suited to 
their several purposes. 





Books for the Season. 


Tue shelves and tables of our numerous bookstores are ar- 
ranged at this season in their richest holiday aspect. Publishers 
reasonably expect such encouragement as their generous plans, 
pursued through the year and brought to their best results at this 
season, do richly deserve in a community which has the praise 
of intelligence. We cannot but note from year to year a rapid 
improvement in the material and in the outward adornment of 
our literature. Though our authors receive but a very trifling 
remuneration from their works, compared with the profits from a 
copyright in England, the pens of many writers seem to work as 
busily and as cheerfully here as there. So long as our publishers 
are at liberty to cull from all the products of the English press 
the freshest and richest works, and to offer them here at prices 
which the sale of a large number of copies, and the subtraction 
of the author’s dues, allow to be barely enough to cover the man- 
ual labor of the mechanics, — so long our own authors cannot 
expect to live by their pens. The Harpers have given us ex- 
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cellent editions of the Lives of Southey, Chalmers, and Leigh 
Hunt, at about one sixth of the price of the English editions of 
those works. ‘Till Congress and Parliament shall agree upon an 
international copyright, English writers must find all the solace 
that they can in the thought that they are ministering without 
reward to the enjoyment of thousands and thousands in this 
country, at whose happy firesides during our long winters Eng- 
lish literature, in its freshest shape, is one great staple of happi- 
ness. 

The largest and best of the gift-books of the season exhibit a 
partnership of codperation between the two countries. In that 
splendid volume, published by the Appletons of New York, and 
edited by Dr. Wainwright, under the title of ** The Saviour with 
Prophets and Apostles,” the plates are from England, while the 
letter-press ig from our own writers. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields’s 
exquisite edition of Longfellow’s Evangeline presents another 
specimen of combination between foreign artists and a native 
literary product. Professor Reed’s beautiful edition of Gray’s 
Poems and Letters, with a Life and illustrative notes, may be 
regarded under the same aspect. Mr. Bartlett, of Cambridge, 
offers us two delightful volumes, which, though designed espe- 
cially for young children, will detain the eyes of many persons of 
various ages. They contain all the most famous lyrics and sto- 
ries of childhood, adorned with numerous engravings of surpris- 
ing elegance and liveliness. ‘They bear the title of ‘‘ A Treasury 
of Pleasure-Books,” and are imported from London in large 
quantities by Mr. Bartlett. 


Among the numerous seasonable publications of Messrs Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co. are several elegant gift-books in the rich- 
est style of art. Those who relish modern poetry best when its 
effusions are scattered over pages at intervals which are filled 
with gems of established reputation, will appreciate a volume 
from these publishers, prepared by Miss H. F. Gould, which, 
under the title of ** The Diosma,a Perennial,”” embraces some 
original pieces of her own, and a choice selection from a large 
number of admired writers. The rural story of “ Frank and 
Fanny,” by Mrs. Clara Moreton, with its pretty engravings, will 
please and instruct the young. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have published two new vol- 
umes by “* Grace Greenwood,” which our readers probably know 
is not the name of Miss Clarke, who is their authoress. Her new 
collection of ** Poems” (12mo, pp. 190) is introduced by the 
prettiest one in the volume, and that is a portrait of the writer of 
what follows. We do not pride ourselves on our judgment of 
modern poetry, and do not read enough of it to institute compari- 
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sons, but we think that good judges will pronounce what is in this 
volume good. Her other new volume, called ‘‘ History of my 
Pets” (24mo, pp. 109), is a sweet little gift for children, and 
is certain of being received by them with favor. The pencil of 
Billings has given efficient aid to illustrate the pleasant biogra- 
phies of the pet cat, cockerel, hawk (?), dogs, pony, drake, 
cosset, and red-breast. 


‘‘ Home Ballads: a Book for New England. In Three Parts. 
By Abby Allen.” Boston: James Munroe, & Co. 1851. 16mo. 
pp- 238. This is a volume of prose and poetry, and the third part 
of it is published separately under the title of * Kriss Kringle’s 
Christmas Book, a Gift for Children” (16mo, pp. 80). There is 
great variety in the contents, which we have hastily looked over, 
and among the pieces are some of a simple beauty of sentiment, 
and others of a lively, cheerful, and spirited tone, adapting the 
volumes to the tastes of different readers. The beauty of the 
type will commend them to purchasers, and the title should help 
their sale largely. 


Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have published ‘ Occasional 
Poems : a New Year’s Offering. By Mrs. Susan Hill Todd.” 
12mo. pp. 216. They are in great measure the productions of 
a mind and heart under the experience of bereavement, and read 
with that fact in view, they will engage sympathies which will 
help to put upon them a fair interpretation, and to attach to them 
a just estimate. 


Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have published, in two handsome 
volumes, Sketches of the Life of the late James H. Perkins, of 
Cincinnati, with selections from his writings, edited by Rev. 
William H. Channing. We have in our hands an article upon 
them, which we are obliged to defer to our next number. 


Among the fresh publications of this firm are some pretty 
books for young persons, the titles of which we give : — “ A Study 
for Young Men; or a Sketch of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
By Rev. Thomas Binney.” 18mo. pp. 149. This is a Lecture 
by the Rev. Dr. Binney, a distinguished English Dissenting min- 
ister, before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in London, 
and presents in an interesting way the honored and useful career 
of an eminent philanthropist. — ** Bardouc, or the Goatherd of 
Mount Taurus. A Persian Tale, translated from the French.” 
24mo. pp. 213. Whoever will but read the alluring preface to 
this little tale must find himself engaged by the promise of a 
story which was designed to meet such a peculiar occasion. — 
** All for the Best, or the Peppermint Man. A Moral Tale. By 
T.S. Arthur.” 24mo. pp. 130. This author’s stories are al- 
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ways simple and lively, and bear a good moral. —‘ A Strike for 
Freedom, or Law and Order. A Book for Boys. By Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill.”” 2d edition. 24mo. pp. 150. A story of some truant 
boys, who set up for themselves, with their adventures, the fun 
and the folly of their undertaking, their repentance and forgive- 
ness, and the wisdom of their experiment. —‘* Cousin Hatty’s 
Hymns and Twilight Stories.” 24mo. pp. 116. Pretty little 
pictures of bright and attractive things, such as children love, 
illustrate these simple poems, which breathe an affectionate and 
a devout spirit. 


*,* Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have just published the Unita- 
rian Congregational Register for the new year, which contains 
the usual calendar, statistics of our churches and societies, lists 
of ministers and associations of ministers, and religious and be- 
nevolent agencies, with extracts from Unitarian writers. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. will publish immediately, 
‘“* Home Influences, concluded. A Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters, by Mrs. Hester Arnold.” ‘The original work was written 
by Grace Aguilar, and a completion of it was promised by her. 
But her biographer states that she died just as she had finished 
the manuscript of the first part of it. The same firm will pub- 
lish a new and revised edition of the Rev. Mr. Judd’s “ Margaret, 
a Tale of the Real and the Ideal,” and also a new work by Presi- 
dent Hitchcock, of Amherst College, on “The Religion of 
Geology and its Collateral Sciences.” 


The forthcoming Biography of Wordsworth, which is in the 
press of Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, will be looked for with warm 
interest by all the admirers of the poet. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of this city have published a new 
edition— the second American — of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of John Foster, the celebrated essayist. This excellent 
work was reviewed in the Examiner for January, 1847. We 
need not, therefore, say any thing more of it now, than to ex- 
press our gratification that a new edition of so valuable a biog- 
raphy is called for by the public. 


The Harpers have issued two more of Abbot’s series of His- 
tories, which are highly popular with the young. They are the 
Life of Xerxes, and the Life of Madame Roland. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


English Unitarian Works. — We have received from England sev- 
eral valuable works in defence or illustration of those views of Chris- 
tianity which commend themselves to us as nearest to the truth. We 
would preface the few words which our limited space alone permits us 
to say concerning these volumes, by informing our readers, that our 
publishers will procure for them either of these works within a month 
after receiving the order. Three stout octavo volumes, by the late Rev. 
Robert Wallace, bear the title of ‘‘ Antitrinitarian Biography.’’ We 
have already announced that this work was in preparation, and we shall 
present in our next number an extended account of its contents and 
merits. We have before us the fourth edition of ‘‘ A Vindication of 
Unitarianism, in Reply to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., by James 
Yates, M. A.’’ (London: Edward T. Whitfield. 1850. 8vo. pp. 
386.) A former edition of this very valuable work was reprinted in 
Boston, though a copy of it is rarely to be met with. We have regarded 
Mr. Yates’s Vindication as, on the whole, the best controversial work in 
our behalf in a contest which has engaged many able pens, and if we 
must have another such work published on this side of the water, we 
hope this will be again reprinted. It has many singular merits. Its 
scholarship is ample, but not cumbersome. It is candid, clear, intelli- 
gible, and very strong in the method and casting of its arguments, while 
its spirit is eminently Christian throughout. Mr. Yates’s book appeared 
in its original form thirty-five years ago, and though, for the larger por- 
tion of the period that has since elapsed, he has devoted his time princi- 
pally to scientific and the higher literary pursuits, he has been the stead- 
fast and effective advocate of the views which he so ably vindicated. 
The controversy which called forth this work began with a sermon 

reached by him at the opening of a Unitarian chapel in Glasgow. 
This sermon was assailed by Dr. Wardlaw, a distinguished minister of 
the Scotch Secession Church, who still lives, greatly honored, and now, 
as always, esteemed by those who differ with him. Though some sharp 
passages occurred in the course of the controversy, its conclusion found 
the combatants on terms of Christian amity, and it was the commendable 
desire of both of them that all asperities should be expurgated from the 
pages which contained their several arguments. ‘Though we instinct- 
ively turn away from all such volumes as seem to us to be filled with the 
mere jot and tittle of controversy, and hold our own Unitarian views 
with such a perfect conviction that no argument can shake them and no 
demonstration can confirm them, we have found ourselves engaged on 
the lucid and instructive pages of this volume, and had read it nearly 
through without any intention to do more than merely to refresh our re- 
membrance of it. While the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
one single puint of the Unity against the Trinity, it incidentally recog- 
nizes other contested points. Some new materials of a very interesting 
character, and referring to matters of recent and present debate, will be 
found in the Appendix. We commend the work most heartily to all 
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who would possess a volume which discusses in a most able, scholarly, 
dignified, and Christian way one of the great themes of our religious lit- 
erature. 

We should judge that the most laborious of all our brethren in Great 
Britain is the Rev. Dr. Beard. His publications, always of the highest 
order, and devoted chiefly to the defence, the exposition, and the illus- 
tration of revealed religion, would wellnigh constitute a library for a 
village minister. While we are waiting for some more volumes of his 
‘* Library of Christian Literature,’’ to which we have more than once 
referred in our pages, we must make brief mention of two little works of 
his which have an especial value for Sunday-Schoo] teachers. ‘‘ A 
Biblical Atlas, with a brief Geographical Introduction, and a complete 
Scriptural Gazetteer,’ (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1849, 
8vo, pp. 42,) is well described by its title, and offers in a very simple 
form the results of the most recent researches on its subject. The maps 
are beautifully drawn. ‘* A Biblical Reading-Book for Schools and 
Families, containing, with Illustrative Sketches in Sacred Geography, 
History, and-Antiquities, a Life of Christ, and forming a Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures, especially those of the New Tes- 
tament.’’ (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1849. 16mo. pp. 
292.) A small volume follows this title, but it is a volume within 
which is compressed a vast amount of information. Dr. Beard has been 
so long engaged in elementary instruction, and has so carefully kept up 
with the course of criticism and investigation as they bear upon the Bi- 
ble, that he is furnished as but few even among ministers are furnishe| 
fur the good work to which he consecrates his time and zeal. 

If any of our readers would avail themselves of the facilities of inter- 
communication by indulging themselves with a weekly paper from Eng- 
land, we would most heartily recommend to them ‘* The Inquirer,” 
which is published in London every Saturday, at sixpence sterling per 
number. Besides its full political, literary, and ordinary secular con- 
tents, it contains a record of all the public doings in our denomination 
abroad, and bears evidence of the best talents and the most earneSt 
Christian zeal and purposes in its editor and its contributors. We have 
learned to set a high value upon the paper. We may mention here, — 
a fact that may help to quiet the fears which many persons have of a 
ee across the ocean, — that we have received every number of the 

nquirer from its commencement. ‘The number now before us is the 
437th, and the numbers have for the most part come over singly, week 
by week, so that four hundred and thirty-seven vessels have successively 
crossed the ocean in safety to assure the regularity of these papers. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


London District Unitarian Society.— This Society was formed in 
London during the last year. Its purposes and principles, when first 
publicly announced, called out some slight expressions of differences of 
Opinion among our brethren in England. Many feared that its opera- 
tions might conflict with the interests of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, which, having been formed contemporaneously with our 
own, was supposed to have occupied the ground and to engage the effi- 
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cient agencies of the denomination. Others thought that the new Soci- 
ety originated in a spirit somewhat akin to fault-finding, and might in its 
workings alienate some who were not disposed to any very intimate 
sectarian fellowship. The friends of the new movement made a strong 
appeal for it, based on the need of sympathy, which was felt by many, in 
their religious feelings and in their philanthropic efforts. The social 
distinctions which weigh far more pressingly in England than in this 
country, the almost entire absence of personal relationships and acquaint- 
ance between the attendants upon the London Unitarian chapels, and 
the constant complaints of the chilling influences which prevented the 
growth of our body, — these and other considerations engaged a sufficient 
number of persons in the new project to insure for it at least a trial. 
We have been interested in marking, from time to time, its progress and 
its fruits, because it had so natural an origin that much real good was to 
be expected to result from it. 

All opposition to the Society seems to have died away, or to have 
ceased from any public expression of itself. Some of our brethren who 
seemed most distrustful of it have cooperated in its measures and taken 
a part in its social meetings. There has been no conflict between it and 
the Association, and we have reason to believe that it has drawn to our 
views the attention and sympathy of many who needed just such a So- 
ciety to attract them. London is such a world in itself, with such long 
distances and such high walls and such a turmoil of life within it, that 
nothing but a very strong magnetic influence can bind fellow-believers 
into any social relations in which classes and cliques may be forgotten, 
and speculative religious convictions shall be the means of one fellowship. 
The purposes and methods of the Society are very simple. A small fee 
annually insures membership. Lectures, discussions, and social meet- 
ings are the principal means that are relied upon. Quarterly social 
meetings are held in some public hall or hotel, at which, for a small sum, 
a simple repast is partaken of, and then, seated around the table with the 
chairman in his place, the members discuss some subject which has been 
previously agreed upon and announced. At the last quarterly meeting 
in November, the subject discussed was as follows : — ‘“‘ What course is 
it the duty of Unitarians to pursue in relation to the present unsettled 
state of the public mind on religious affairs? ”’ 

Several courses of doctrinal lectures have likewise been arranged by 
the Society, and the delivery of them has drawn together large audi- 
ences, so that those who have engaged their labors in them have been 
exceedingly pleased with the result. A course of lectures on several 
of the doctrines connected with Trinitarian theology having been adver- 
tised for delivery at the Southwark Literary Institution by several Trin- 
itarian ministers, the Society requested the London Unitarian ministers 
to reply to them, or to their subjects, one by one, in the same place, and 
the request was cordially complied with. ‘This course was delivered on 
week-day evenings, as was likewise another course at the Lecture 
Rooms in Mortimer Street, while a third course has been delivered at 
the Chapel in Stamford Street on the evenings of Sunday. All these 
lectures were designed to exhibit the distinctive opinions of Unitarians 
on the great doctrines and subjects of religious interest. ‘The names of 
our brethren who take part in this good work of communicating to all 
who are desirous to hear what in our view are the great truths of re- 
vealed religion, are an assurance to us that the work is faithfully and 
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earnestly performed. How many thousands there must be in London to 
whom the grounds and substance of our belief would be inexpressibly 
valuable! Now, too, isa favorable moment for Unitarians to win a new 
hearing, while Prelatists and Romanists are contending together. 





Dedication. — The new Unitarian Church at Wayland was dedicated 
on Wednesday, Nov. 13. The edifice is a neat and convenient one, 
sufficiently elegant in its arrangements for good taste, and wisely adapted 
to the means and the comfort of the society worshipping withinit. ‘The 
Sermon on the occasion was preached by the Rev. E. H. Sears, late of 
Lancaster. ‘The Dedicatory Prayer was offered by the Rev. Calvin Lin- 
coln. Rev. John B. Wight, Rev. Dr. Field, and Rev. C. C. Sewall 
took part in the services. 





Installation. — The Rev. Frederick Hinckley, late of Norton, was 
installed as Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Haverhill on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 13. The Sermon was preached by the Rev. G. W. Briggs 
of Plymouth. The Charge and Prayer of Ordination were by Prof. 
Francis of Cambridge. Introductory Services by the Rev. F. é. Wil- 
liams of North Andover. The Fellowship of the Churches by the Rev. 
H. F. Harrington of Lawrence. The Address to the Society by the 
Rev. James Richardson, late Pastor of the Society. 





Ordination. — Mr. Charles J. Bowen, of the last class from the Cam- 
bridge Theological School, was ordained Pastor of the Unitarian Church 
and Society at Newburyport, on Wednesday, Nov. 20. The Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury. The Prayer of 
Ordination was offered by Rev. Dr. Miles of Lowell. The Rev. Dr. Hall 
of Providence gave the Charge, the Rev. J. F. W. Ware of Cambridge- 
port gave the Fellowship of the Churches, and the Rev. A. P. Peabody 
of Portsmouth, N. H., addressed the Society. The Rev. Messrs. 
Woodbury of Concord, N. H. Frothingham of Salem, and Huntington 
of Boston, also took part in the services. 








